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“THE 1950 FORD CONVERTIBLE IS A TOP-DOWNER’S DELIGHT.“ 


SA Gd a @ in your hemt 
A aa, 


When the moon looks cool as sherbet, it 
doesn’t take a share of Fort Knox to enjoy it 
..it merely takes a Ford convertible! 
For no car has a happier way with your 
heartstrings for so little money! 


Its economical 100 h.p. V-8 whispers while 
it works. Its wheel responds to your finger-tip 
touch. Its brakes take hold with kid-glove grip 
—actually 35% easier! Its springs— “Hydra- 
Coil” in front, “Para-Flex” in the rear—pooh- 
pooh the bumps. 

Or perhaps you’d preser a closed-type 
model, powered with your choice of two great 
economy engines— 100 h.p. V-8 or 95 h.p. 
Six. A “Test Drive’ will convince you that 
Ford is the one fine car in the low-price field. 
“TEST DRIVE” IT TODAY AT YOUR FORD DEALER'S 


thte.50 FORD 























White sidewall tires, wheel trim rings, optional at extra cost. THE HANDSOME 1950 FORD FORDOR CARRIES SIX BIG PEOPLE IN COMFORT. 








There's a tremendous difference between a ‘parrot’ and a “carrot” 


-and there ts a powerful difference, too, 
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Other products sold under the ‘‘Ethyl’” trade-mark: salt cake...ethylene dichloride...sodium (metallic) ...chlorine (liquid) ...oil soluble dye...benzene hexachloride (technical) 
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“Ethyl” gasoline is high octane gasoline. That’s why it 
brings out the top power of your engine—makes a differ- 
ence that you can feel on hills, on the open road, and when 
you need quick power for passing or acceleration. 


When you see the familiar yellow-and-black “Ethyl” 
emblem on a pump, you know you are getting this better 
gasoline. “‘Ethyl”’ antiknock fluid is the famous ingredient 
that steps up power and performance. 


ETHYL CORPORATION...New York 17, New York 





ASK YOUR DEALER 





If you suspect you’ve been 
using too much oil, find out 
with your next oil change. 
Switch to Pennzoil, the 100% 
Pennsylvania oil that lasts 
longer, grade for grade. 

Over 60,000 better dealers 
recommend Pennzoil—easy 
to find at the familiar yellow 
oval sign. Sound your Z for 
the genuine. 





Member Penn. Grade Crude Oil Asen., Permit No. 2 








TALKING IT OVER 


A Man’s World 


It used to be said that this is a 
man’s world. Woman was supposed to 
be a weak, helpless creature, entirely 
dependent upon her mate. Woman’s 
place was in the home, and she was 
supposed to keep in her place. 

But things have changed. Women 
have sought and found their place in 
the sun. They have forged ahead in the 
business world, the professional world, 
in the arts and sciences. During the 
last war, more than eight million wom- 
en took jobs in offices and factories, 
doing their bit in backing up our 
fighting men. Other thousands joined 
the armed forces as Wacs, Waves or 
Army nurses, and served their coun- 
try with bravery and distinction. 





* x * 


Of the 8 million women who took 
jobs during the war, 6 million have 
continued in their role of worker. To- 
day, there are women in the legisla- 
tive halls, performing their jobs of 
lawmakers with credit to their sex. 
Some of our largest colleges are 
headed by women, as are a number 
of financial institutions. A big depart- 
ment store in New York and one of 
the country’s leading industrial estab- 
lishments have women as their guiding 
hands. 

When it comes to actual wealth, 
65% of the nation’s wealth is in the 
hands of women today. Twenty years 
ago, women owned $20 billion of 
liquid assets—today they control $130 
billion dollars. This includes only 
cash, savings deposits, checking ac- 
counts and Government bonds. 

This figure does not include the 
huge total represented by woman’s 
ownership of stocks and bonds, trust 
funds, cash-in worth of insurance poli- 
cies; nor does it include the tremen- 
dous value in ownership of homes, 
automobiles, jewelry, householding 
furnishings, etc. 


* + 


The total number of stockhold- 
ers in the nation’s corporations is esti- 
mated at 24 million; about half of 
them are women, whose total owner- 
ship of securities is approximately $44 
billion. In many of the country’s larg- 
est corporations, there are actually 
more women than men on the list of 
stockholders. In American Telephone 
& Telegraph Co., for instance, women 
stockholders outnumber the men by 
two to one. In General Motors, Gen- 


eral Foods, Standard Oil of New Jer- 


By Graham Patterson 





International 


Ladies first. U.S. Steel investors. 


sey, U.S. Steel, you will find women 
stockholders in the majority, and about 
even with the men in ownership of 
securities of such leading concerns as 
National Dairy Products, Radio Corp. 
of America, Consolidated Edison, etc. 
Women constitute almost half the total 
number of security owners in our steel 
companies—232,500 women as com- 
pared with 235,700 men. 

The number of women steckhold- 
ers is increasing, especially in sound 
dividend-paying corporations. This tes- 
tifies to their good judgment and con- 
servatism. In the last 13 years, the 
number of women owning stock in the 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
has increased to almost 400,000, in 
General Motors women stockholders 
now number more than 200,000 and in 


U.S. Steel 115,000. 
* *& & 


The number of small women in- 
vestors is increasing, too. Of the new 
stockholders in the Borden Co., in the 
last three years, a large percentage 
were found to be housewives, owning 
on the average a relatively small num- 
ber of shares. (This is something to 
think about for those who are con- 
stantly attacking our successful cor- 
porations. ) 

Yes, times have changed. And who 
will say it is not for the better? More 
power—and more money—to the la- 
dies, God bless ’em! 


iit cililon:. 


Publisher. 
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TOUGH-FILM PENNZOIL® MOTOR OIL & LUBRICANTS 
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Between 
Ourselves 





Hard-Hitting: Your Aug. 9 Under 
the Dome column is the best piece yet 
written on our current Government. It is 
tops in forthrightness and clarity. My 
profound thanks for your hard-hitting 
statements. 

Corne.ius J. CLAASSEN, Farmers 

National Co., Omaha, Neb. 


Red Eggs: So our statesmen can’t 
figure out how to stop American dollars 
from pouring into Communist China in 
exchange for dried eggs (Business, July 
26) ? Then why not give the plain citizen 
a chance at the problem? 

With less than one-tenth of the de- 
bate Congress expended in freeing the 
oleo market from unfair restrictions, a 
law could be passed requiring that all 
packaged goods containing these ingre- 
dients be marked in letters an inch high: 
MADE OF POWDERED EGGS FROM 
COMMUNIST CHINA. The citizen could 
then boycott ‘the product and the Red 
eggs would soon be without a market. 

And since the surplus eggs of Amer- 
ican farmers are being given away for 
free, why not instead put them on the 
American market at prices that are com- 
petitive in comparison with imported 
products? 

And what of the “British-American 
interests” who operate those egg-drying 
plants in China? Would it be too much— 
since our brothers and nephews and hus- 
bands are being asked to give their lives 
—to ask that these interests give up their 
egg-drying project for a time? 

Vetma B. Crark, Denver, Col. 


Nebraska Expands: Re your arti- 
cle on the census (Nation, Aug. 9), I 
would like to point out that you gave Ne- 
braska a population decrease of 5% 
while actually, this great state showed a 
slight gain over 1940. True, after the first 
census report had been given, a decrease 
was shown, but when recounts had been 
made and mistakes corrected, a gain was 
evident. 

MertYN BrucceMAN, Hoskins, Neb. 


First unofficial returns showed Ne- 
braska’s population as 1,308,394—based 
on a tentative report from the Census Bu- 
reau’s area office. Revised and corrected 
unofficial figures, however, now show 
1,317,566—a gain of 1,732 Nebraskans 
since 1940.—Ed. 


Missionary Work: “Vacancy in 
Japan” (Religion, Aug. 9) must surely 
help fill a vacancy in the minds of all who 
desire a better world. Looking at the fear- 
ful world peril of today, and then looking 
at the immensely greater “missionary” 
zeal of communism as compared with 
present-day Christianity, who can feel vic- 
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DISPOSITION 
Friendly 


APPETITE 
Marvelous 


BONES 
Strong 


coar 
Glossy 





To come home to your dog and hear his happy bark—to watch those bouncy 
paws all ready to burst into play—to see the strength and the happy high spirits 
that signal HEALTH from head to tail! 

Your dog can reward you so many, many ways, when you give him expert 
care, and nourish EVERY INCH of him with Gaines. And Gaines costs you less 
to feed than any other type of dog food! 


All this Nourishment in each pound of Gaines ! 


ao: As much body-building proteins as in 1% Ibs. fresh beef —and 
as much of the B-complex vitamins riboflavin and thiamine as 
a in 4 lbs. beef. 

As much calcium and phosphorus for strong bones and teeth IY Y 

and as much essential niacin as in 7 quarts of Grade-A milk. As | 
much fat as in 1% ounces of fresh creamery butter. 









As much protective vitamin A as in 1 Ib. garden-fresh toma- 
B toes—as much iron as in 2 Ibs. fresh liver—and as much 
) food energy as in 1% loaves whole-wheat bread. 


e 
Gaines.2cs. 


Americas Largest-Selling Brand 















Know-how 
makes them Better! 


Kellys are built for your peace of mind! 


Their extra-safe design always grips the 
road. A touch on the brakes—your Kellys 
bring your car to a quick... safe... 
straight-line stop! 


For 56 years, the Kelly-Springfield name 
has meant the ultimate in tire design. Today’s 
safer-than-ever Kellys are built with tough 
Armorubber—the exclusive tread that out- 
wears steel . . . adds thousands of safer 
miles to your driving pleasure! 


Your Kelly dealer has a brand new set of 
Kellys for you. And he’ll give you full credit 
for all the unused mileage left in your 
present tires. Why not see him today—and 
see how inexpensive a swap will be! 


THE KELLY-SPRINGFIELD TIRE COMPANY 
CUMBERLAND, MARYLAND 


PROVED AND IMPROVED FOR 56 YEARS! 


You Can Depend 


on Kellys 


tory in this struggle is possible for the 
Christian world unless we return to the 
heart of Christ’s teaching—“Go yet unto 
all the world”? Today, we have no choice. 
Sheer survival demands that we share 
freely and abundantly of our faith and 
our strength, knowing that, both spirit- 
ually and materially, “isolation ends in 
desolation.” 
BoLLinc SOMERVILLE, Norwood, Va. 


Quality Radio: “The Quality of 
Radio” (Radio-TV, July 26) is timely; 
what radio needs is a modern Hercules 
to clean out the turmoil inflicted on a suf- 
fering public. Soap operas, the cacoph- 
onies of slap-stick piano and saxophone 
tyros are an insult. . . . The fault lies 
with sponsors who hire low-grade per- 
formers, including ladies with foghorn 
or baby voices—and adenoids. I agree, 
quality radio has never been tried. 

WituiaM B. Gires, Fleetwood, Pa. 


e @ It should be pointed out to the 
editor of Space & Time that he is quite 
wrong: Quality radio has been tried, and 
it works! Aspects of the WQQW opera- 
tion have been discussed more than once 
on your own pages, and Sponsor Maga- 
zine for June 5th says of WQQW and 
similar stations in New York and Los 
Angeles: “. .. They don’t have the high- 
est ratings, but brother, how they pull!” 

M. Rospert Rocers, 

Vice President & General Manager, 


WOQQW, Washington, D. C. 


In 1947, to prove to timid advertis- 
ers that good music does have pulling 
power, VW QQW, then less than a year old, 
asked listeners to vote on their preference 
for “classical” or “popular” early-morn- 
ing music. The score in one week: “Clas- 
sical” —5,000 letters (representing 11,000 
listeners) ; “popular”—0. Later, listeners 
said it with money, within six weeks 
“subscribed” a weekly “Listeners? Sym- 
phony” program for six months in ad- 
vance.—Ed. 


Industrial Defense: Our client, 
the Ansul Chemical Co., is most pleased 
with the excellent story of its prepared- 
ness [disaster rescue teams usable in air 
raids] (Business, Aug. 9). As a result of 
this article, they are ready to provide ad- 
ditional material on setting up similar 
squads to any firms which are interested. 

It should be mentioned that while 
this company does make sulphur dioxide 
which is widely used in the manufacture 
of synthetic rubber, Ansul pioneered dry 
chemical fire extinguishment and is the 
leading company in the United States in 
that field. 

Hat Davis, Kenyon & Eckhardt, 
Inc., New York. 


War and Freedom: Re your splen- 
did “Let’s Not Be Amateurs” (Along The 
American Way, July 26), we heartily 
agree that we do not want our leaders to 
set up as amateurs in the totalitarian 
business. The most important thing while 
fighting the war is to maintain our free- 
dom and our Republic. What will it profit 
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the U.S. to make so many commitments to 
help foreign countries, that we lose our 
own freedom? 

Eart THarp, Newark, N. J. 


e @ Your editorial should bring a 
moral profit to anyone in its reading. 
There is no logical argument against the 
last two paragraphs. 


B. L. Maunpers, Virgil, S. D. 


Tinderboxes: Re “A Plan for Ko- 
rea” (The World and Us, July 26), 
should not our State Department include 
Formosa, Iran, Germany and all other 
tinderboxes, which are apt to flare up at 
any moment? 

H. O. SHErveM, Fresno, Cal. 


| Pictures and Popcorn: I see by 
your Good News column of Aug. 9 that at 
| least one theater manager is at last sensi- 
tive to “the popcorn menace” which has 
| been bothering me—and plenty of other 
serious movie-goers—these many moons. 
Restricting the munchers to one section 
| of the theater is a great idea. And how 


tis bs H, 


| about enclosing them in _ sound-proof 
booths too? Chances are they really don’t 
care about hearing the dialogue, anyway. 

Georce Carson, Philadelphia. 


editorial “Soviet Secret Soft Spot” (Talk- 
ing It Over, Aug. 9) only as a vicious at- 
tempt to sell the American people the 
| idea of becoming involved in a quick, 5- 


| Dime Store War? I can see your 


and-10-cent war in which we will easily 
push over a bunch of supposedly igno- 
! rant, dissatisfied Asiatics who, disgusted 
with their various governments, will wel- 
: come us with open arms. 

| Yeah—just like the North Koreans. 
Cuarces R. Mutter, 
Staten Island, N. Y. 


In writing to the editors, address 
Paturinper, Dept. E, 1323 M St., N. W., 
Washington 5, D.C. 
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AT TODAYS HIGH PRICES \/ pOSsTUM HELPS \ 

SWITCHING FROM COFFEE j ME SLEEP BETTER, \ 
To POSTUM surE S 

HELPS OUR BUDGET! / | 


- 


TOO - NO MORE 
‘COFFEE NERVES’ / 
FOR me! | 







, 7 \ 
4 % " . 


Jf 


WY of Hy’ 
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SWITCH 10 POSTUM- 


SAVE 2 WAYS! 


set ‘ 
) Save money ! Postum costs ro) Save your nerves! 

| about 4 as much as / No “Coffee Nerves” 

r\ “Sp? / coffee at today’s prices! lao 


While lots of folks aren’t bothered 
by caffein in coffee— others suffer 
sleeplessness, nervousness, indiges- 
tion. Postum contains absolutely no 
caffein, nothing that could possibly 
make you nervous, spoil your sleep. 
Get Postum Topay! 


from Postum! 


Get the big 8 oz. economy size of 
Postum ...it makes up to 100 
hearty cups .. . nearly 3 times more 
cups than a full pound of coffee and 
yet it costs much less. Yes, pocket 
these real savings and enjoy a de- 
licious grain-rich drink besides ! 


— 


ee . 


(INSTANT POSTUM 
. 100% CAFFEIN-FREE ! 


ew. 
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A PRODUCT OF GENERAL FOODS 





Yes, all the way from prairie to platter, 
your juicy steak depends on coal! First, coal pro- 
vides the power for transportation and the heat 
and steam used in processing. Then it generates 
electricity to run the refrigeration equipment .. . 
and finally, chances are you cook your steak with 
gas or electricity generated from coal! 


America’s meat packers, alone, use more than 
1% million tons of coal a year. And, for the whole 
food industry, the total zooms to more than 12 
million tons. 


The food industry, like other big coal users— 
textiles, rubber, chemicals, steel and railroads— 
gets the particular kinds of coal which it requires. 
And America’s progressive coal operators are con- 
tinually seeking new ways to help their customers 
get even more heat and power from the coal they 
buy. To this end, they are investing huge sums 
of money in research, new mine properties, and 
new preparation plants. 





Improved furnaces under America’s newest in- 
dustrial boilers today produce four times as much 
power per ton of coal as they did thirty years ago. 


America’s industrial progress has been built on 
coal. America’s defense security depends on coal 
. .. as two world wars have clearly proved. To 
supply power, light and heat for the nation in war, 
coal is the only fuel in sufficient supply. 


@ Coal seeks no special favors—needs no gov- 
ernment interference—wants only fair competitive 
conditions. The continuing use of coal by Ameri- 
can industry and in American homes will keep the 
industry vigorous and healthy—always ready and 
able to serve the nation. 


BITUMINOUS a& COAL 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 


A DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 
WASHINGTON 5, D. C. 
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Pathfinder 


The Cover. Death can be post- 
poned for some 25 million sick Ameri- 
cans by a new approach to disease- 
hunting. Instead of looking’ for dis- 
eases one at a time, Richmond, Va., 
and three other U.S. cities have 
screened thousands of their citizens 
this year for as many as nine chronic 
ailments. For a look at this technique, 
read Lafe F. Allen’s Nine-Test Clinics 
beginning on page 28. 


et 


Next Issue. The nation’s most 
colorful school is the University of 
Minnesota—literally, that is. Inside its 
buildings are bright red elevators, yel- 
low, green and red corridors and, liv- 
ing in a suite in the Campus Club, the 
colorful man who is responsible for all 
this. His name is Johns Hopkins. Read 
about him and his interesting work in 
Color Goes to College, in the Sept. 20 
issue. 


Pathfinder’s Bias. We fa- 
vor the American ideal of free- 
dom for individuals. We oppose 
statism and totalitarianism in all 


forms. We believe we can best 
support freedom by printing 
facts without bias, because we 
think that all the facts are on 
the side of freedom. 








Pathfinder is published every other Wednesday by 
Farm Journal Inc. Publication Office: 228 North La 
Salle Street, Chicago 1, Illinois. Copyright 1950 by 
Farm Journal, Ine. 


Editorial Office: Pathfinder Building, 1323 M 
Street, N. W., Washington 5, D.C. 


Subscription Price: $2.50 per year in the U.S.A. 
and Possessions: Canada and foreign countries, $3.50 


per year. Single copy—15¢. 


Changing Your Address? If you are planning to 
move within the next month send us your new address 
now. Send both old and new address, also printed name 
and address torn from back of cover. Also notify your 


Postmaster. Allow five weeks for first copy to reach 
your new address. 


Advertising correspondence should be addressed 
to Pathfinder, 230 W. Washington Square, Philadelphia 
5, Pennsylvania. 


Postmaster: Please return undeliverable copies to 
Pathfinder, 230 W. Washington Square, Philadelphia 
S » 

5, Pa. 


Subscriptions and correspondence regarding sub- 
scriptions may be sent to Pathfinder, Dept. C, 228 North 
La Salle Street, Chicago 1, Ill.; or to the Circulation 
Manager, Pathfinder Building, 1323 M Street, 
N. W., Washington 5, D.C. 


MEN OK 2 WH 
THINNING HUIR 


PUBLISHED EVERY OTHER WEEK FROM THE NATION'S CAPITAL Lie i this special 
CULE Ml SUIMINEL 


GROOM IT WITH 
KREML 


- LOOKING 
"= wo a yor, SH. BREAST ScAyp, 
MAKE HAIR LOOK MORE ABUNDAy7 , 





If your hair is getting thin or receding 
at the temples—don't emphasize it by 
plastering it down with greasy, sticky 
products. Besides, such products leave 
a dust-catching, shiny film on the scalp 
which makes it feel so hot and uncom- 
fortable. Now definitely is the time of 
year—the time in your life to graduate 
to Kreml Hair Tonic! 

Even on the hottest summer days, 
Kreml keeps hair looking handsome— 
never feeling greasy or sticky. And 
Kreml alone has this combination of 
rare ingredients to groom thinning hair 
to make it look thicker—like more than 
you’ ve got. Kreml always feels so CLEAN 
—so coo. Also a wonderful treatment 
to remove dandruff flakes and lubri- 
cate dry, sun-baked hair. 


t haircut, 
: Kreml? After your next Hon’ 
Like to try — e Kreml application. 





IMPORTANT: Don’t fail to try the new Kreml 


Shampoo with its natural oil base. It will 
never dry hair as so many cream and liquid 


Circulation Exceeds 1,200,000 Copies ghazapocs Which contain drying Gotergente a0. 
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CAR MAKERS 
CERTAINLY KNOW TIRES 
-AND THEY USE MORE 

GOODYEAR SUPER*CUSHIONS 
THAN ANY OTHER 









VES, ANO THE 
PUBLIC BUYS MORE 
GOODYEAR 
SUPER-CUSHIONS, TOO. 
YOU CANT GO WRONG WITH 

SUPER-CUSHIONS £ 





Here's why leading car makers 
and the public prefer this great 
fire: If gives ... 


A SOFTER RIDE! cushion 
A SAFER RIDE! by 


FEWER CAR REPAIRS! 


MORE MILEAGE! GOooD FY EAR 


More people ride on Goodyear Tires than on any other kind 





SUPER-CUSHION T.M.—-THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY. AKRON, OHIO 
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UNDER THE DOME 


TITLE REGISTERED U.S. PATENT OFFICE 


a flood of stormy protests from the Defense Department that Mac-— 
Arthur's intended speech to the Veterans of Foreign Wars and Navy 
Secretary Francis P. Matthews' "preventive war" speech were not de- 
signed to embarrass Secretary of State Dean G. Acheson or to discredit 
his Far Eastern policies. 


NEVERTHELESS, DEFENSE SECRETARY LOUIS A. JOHNSON knew a full week in advance 
what MacArthur planned to say about the need of defending Formosa and 
Deputy Secretary Stephen T. Early had read Matthews' speech before it 
was delivered——and neither lifted a finger to warn the President or to 
quash the speakers. 


posed to make his anti-policy statement to the VFW, that he wanted to 
relieve the General of his command immediately, replacing him with Lt. 
Gen. Willis D. Crittenberger, famed for the Italian campaign, and now 
chief of -the Inter-American Defense Board. 


POLITICAL AND MILITARY ADVISERS, HOWEVER, CONVINCED THE PRESIDENT that reliev- 
ing MacArthur now would do far more harm than good. Politically, it 
was pointed out, the move would be interpreted as a scheme to dis-— 
credit MacArthur as a possible Presidential candidate, and on the 
military side, the Joint Chiefs of Staff said that the damage to troop 
morale would be irreparable. 


will, look for a new commander of the occupation forces in Japan 
shortly thereafter. Nothing his aides said swayed the President from 
his conviction that the sole purpose of MacArthur's Formosa speech was 
to put Truman in a bad light and to promote the General's career. 


Gibson, former CIO official and former Assistant Secretary of Labor. 
Best bet now is that they will try to place him in the National 
Security Resources Board, either as an assistant to or a replacement 
for Paul J. Larsen who is in charge of civilian defense planning. 


LARSEN HAS BEEN IN BAD GRACES FOR MORE THAN A MONTH with the President. At 
that time when a review was being made of the nation's preparedness 
for war, it was discovered that, despite the brave boasts published in 
the daily press, not a single plan had been drafted to remove the 
President and his chief advisers from Washington in the event of an 
atom attack on the Capital. 


ly for favored candidates facing a tough fight in the November 
elections. His itinerary now includes trips into Ohio, Pennsylvania, 
Connecticut and Illinois. 


leaders will now drive for an adjournment by Sept. 25. Majority 
Leader Scott W. Lucas of Illinois and Majority Whip Francis J. Myers 
of Pennsylvania will head the "get-—out-—of-—Washington" move. 


THE STATE DEPARTMENT IS DUE FOR SOME MORE SCORCHING CRITICISMS for its soft 
attitude toward communism in the U.S. Proof will soon be supplied to 
the House Un-American Activities Committee that the department issued 
Chinese passports to four American Communists, who are now being used 
by the North Korean-Soviet Intelligence Service to question captured 
American soldiers. 
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Death and Taxes 


Korean war sends deficit soaring, 
while Congressional elections 
slow search for new revenue 
Wars, apparently, don’t have to be 

paid for—except in blood. 

Upon this bland assumption, and in 
full confidence that the laws of arithmetic 
have been suspended for the duration, 
the Congress of the United States this 
week solemnly prepared to overspend its 
budget by a good $20 billions while rais- 
ing its tax-revenues a bare $5 billions. 

On a January morning only eight 
months ago by the calendar, but light- 





Acme 
Money. An important matter like “pork,” 
makes the Senate watchdog, McKellar... 


years away by the chronometer of politics, 
Harry S. Truman had sent to the Hill his 
estimate for the nation’s needs in 1950- 
51: a grand total of $42.4 billions, to be 
met in part by receipts that might run as 
high as $37.3 billions. 

How Much? This unbalanced book- 
keeping would have booted the national 
debt to a new peace-time high of $263.8 
billions. But in June came Korea—and 
suddenly the January budget looked like 
the penny-pinching of a parson’s wife in 
a lean year. With G.I.’s being pushed 
around the rice paddies, Congress yanked 
out its checkbook, waited impatiently for 
the President to dictate the sum. 

It came by installments. What they 
added up to was: (A) an omnibus appro- 
priation of $36.1 billions to cover normal 
Government expenses, previous defense 
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estimates and foreign aid; (B) an emer- 
gency defense appropriation of more than 
$16.7 billions for new military hardware 
and housekeeping. 

This totaled $52.9 billions. But that 
wasn’t all. Over in the House, Rep. 
George H. Mahon (D.-Tex.), chairman of 
the Military Appropriations subcommit- 
tee, told his colleagues that the armed 
services might need another $10 billions 
within the next few months. 

Mice and Men. As corroborative 
evidence, hulking Secretary of Defense 
Louis Johnson offered another of his “re- 
assurances.” Declared Johnson: We can 
wind up the war in six to eight months. 
On the other hand, if anything goes 
wrong with our plans, “We might need 
some more money.” 

With such warnings in mind, Sen. 
Kenneth McKellar and Rep. Clarence 
Cannon, irascible watchdogs over ap- 
propriations in both chambers, snapped 
and snarled at each other during confer- 
ence attempts to slice the “pork” from the 
appropriations bill. 


But the total tab, before the year 
runs out, may still soar to some $63 bil- 
lions. To cope with this alarming deficit, 
the President proposed new taxes of about 
$4.5 billions, plus loophole-plugging 
amendments to catch another $500 mil- 
lions. 

Impatient with such diddling in the 
face of disaster, Ohio’s Robert A. Taft 
counter-proposed a pay-as-you-go policy. 
Economists agreed it would make sense— 
if anyone could predict where we were 
going. 

Yes and No. Presidential apologists 
argued that the new appropriations would 
shove the national income still higher, 
broaden the tax base, and yield revenues 
much greater than those theoretically ex- 
pected. To others, scanning a drum-tight 
economy already suffering from specific 
material and labor shortages, it seemed 
more likely that defense-spending would 
bring a shift in output from civilian to 
military goods, with no net increase in 
production, incomes or tax-revenues. 

In any event, Congress, fagged and 
fidgety, was in no mood to question the 
White House reasoning too strictly. With 
elections only two months off, members 
of both parties were no more anxious 
than Truman to tell the taxpayer what a 
lacing he would—eventually—have to 
take. Current sentiment on the Hill was: 
The national deficit isn’t running for of- 
fice. 

As if to vent some of their pent-up 
irritation at the world and at Washing- 
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ton’s heat, however, the lawmakers took a 
final fling at diplomacy-by-legislation. To 
the emergency defense bill they attached 
a rider ordering the President to give 
Spanish dictator Francisco Franco a loan 
of $62.5 million. 

Not since the House had gaily voted 
last winter to end Ireland’s partition had 
the Legislature so blatantly poached on 
the Executive’s preserve. Chances were 
that Truman, unwilling to risk the even 
graver international consequences of an 
overridden veto, would sign the measure 
anyhow, hoping to impound the Franco 
funds indefinitely. 


More Words Than Deeds 


Cautiously, official Washington 
loosened its fear belt last week and be- 
gan to breathe again—expansively and 
somewhat optimistically. 

Bolstered by his field commanders’ 
reports that the tide of battle was shift- 





... want to chew a sizable hunk from the 
House watchdog, Cannon. (SEE: Death) 


ing, Defense Secretary Louis A. Johnson 
told the Senate Military Affairs Commit- 
tee that the war would be cleaned up, 
“possibly as early as next February.” 

Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
Gen. Omar N. Bradley, who sat at his el- 
bow, soberly agreed, though the Senators 
must have known the General’s nod was 
conditioned by the fervent hope that the 
North Koreans would not be reinforced 
by Chinese Reds before that happy Feb- 
ruary day. 

At Lake Success, N.Y., delegate War- 
ren R. Austin, whose hints of certain vic- 
tory are becoming as subtle as a punch in 
the teeth, blithely implied to the Security 
Council that peace and unity in Korea 
would require the U.N. forces to press 
beyond the 38th parallel to the conquest 
of the entire nation. While good cheer 
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and hearty confidence oozed from nearly 
every diplomatic and military pore, skep- 
tical Americans still sought in vain, how- 
ever, for the answer to the gravest ques- 
tion. of all: 

Would victory in Korea end it, or 
would Soviet Russia start another satel- 
lite war to continue the draining off of 
American strength? 

Barrage. Characteristically mute, 
the U.S. State Department gave the Com- 
munists first whacks at the answer. From 
Peiping came a Red demand that the 
U.N. order the “aggressive” U.S. Navy 
out of Formosan waters. (The Seventh 
Fleet was ordered there by the President 
on June 27.) Arrogantly, Red China fol- 
lowed this demand with the threat to lib- 
erate Formosa from the “tentacles of the 
United States aggressors.” Then almost 
simultaneously from the other side of the 
world came a warning of another sort. 
German Chancellor Konrad Adenauer 
asked for a “strong German defense 
force” to combat the growing Russian- 
sponsored forces in East Germany. (At a 
press conference, Secretary of State Dean 
G. Acheson quibbled over Adenauer’s 
terminology, said the Chancellor had 





Wide World 
Navy Secretary Matthews. He opened 
a Pandora’s box which... 


asked only for “greater strength in West- 
ern Europe, including Germany.”) Aden- 
auer’s plea was seconded by Kurt Schu- 
macher, Socialist opposition leader of 
West Germany, who urged a bigger U.S. 
army in Germany and a voice for Ger- 
many in any Western European military 
alliance. 

The thunder of the two blasts—from 
China and Germany—tumbled the na- 
tion’s broad containment-of-communism 
policy off the diplomatic shelves for a 
new and vital re-examination. It was fine 
for the U.S. to boast that she would ag- 
gressively resist any warlike action from 
any other nation, but realists like the 
New York Herald Tribune’s Walter Lipp- 
mann, who still cling to the apparently 
archaic idea that it takes an army to whip 
an army, wanted more than words—or at 
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least, new words. Testily, Lippmann 
charged: 
Powerless. “. . . Our obligations 


have become greatly inflated because we 
have allowed ourselves to be drawn into 
a war on the ground on the Asiatic main- 
land and into direct conflict with China. 
We are outnumbered in Korea now. But 
what is most serious is that we are in a 
diplomatic jam where our adversaries in 
Asia can keep us endlessly entangled, in 
fact isolated, and forever outnumbered. 

“We are in this most dangerous posi- 
tion because the President and his Secre- 
tary of State have lost control of U.S. 
foreign policy. ... They are carrying out, 
unhappily and ineffectively, a policy im- 
posed upon them by their political op- 
ponents. And they, in turn, though they 
are dictating the policy, have neither the 
power to make it work, nor the respon- 
sibility if it does not work but leads to a 
kind of global Korea.” 

Lippmann voiced the fears of many 
honest critics of the Truman-Acheson pol- 
icy. With the commitments we have made 
to Formosa, Indo-China, Indonesia, Iran, 
Greece, Yugoslavia, and elsewhere, noth- 
ing short of full U.S. mobilization— 
greater than in World War II—will suf- 
fice. That the present U.S. policy doesn’t 
carry the approval of some members of 
the President’s official family was sharply 
indicated last week by the explosive 
speech of Navy Secretary Francis P. 
Matthews. Said Matthews: The United 
States should be willing to pay “even the 
price of instituting a war to compel co- 
operation for peace.” 

Tough Talk. The State Department 
—with an agility it is not noted for— 
promptly disowned the speech, said Mat- 
thews’ views “do not represent United 
States policy.” The White House, too, 
said the speech had not been “cleared.” 
Propaganda-wise, Moscow will, of course, 
make much of the Matthews speech. 

But nothing could be truer than that 
Matthews was not voicing U.S. policy, 
despite the fact that many an informed 
thinker in the Pentagon and in Congress 
agrees with the Secretary of the Navy. 

Matthews’ speech echoed in part the 
opinions of former GOP Presidential 
candidate Harold Stassen and of the 
American Legion—who favor fighting 
Russia to fighting the “isolated” engage- 
ments which Russia can seemingly pro- 
voke at any time. This digression from 
Administration policy may cost Matthews 
his job. His action recalled the foreign- 
policy division of 1946, when then Secre- 
tary of Commerce Henry A. Wallace was 
fired for opposing the “Get tough with 
Russia” policy of former Secretary of 
State James F. Byrnes. 

Whether or not Matthews suffers the 
same fate as Wallace, he has touched a 
sore spot in U.S. official thinking on the 
direction of America’s foreign policy. 


Gag for MacArthur 


Harry Truman, racking his brains 
over the world’s most delicate diplomatic 
chess game, was getting free—and unwel- 
come—advice from his teammates this 


week. After Congress told him to culti- 
vate Spain’s Franco and Navy Secretary 
Matthews aired his views on a preventive 
war, Gen. Douglas MacArthur laid down 
the line on Formosa. 

News that MacArthur would take to 
the lectern—in a speech to be read before 
the Veterans of Foreign Wars—exploded 
in a White House conference Saturday. 
The Joint Chiefs of Staff and Secretaries 
Acheson and Johnson and W. Averell 
Harriman had met with the President to 
get a briefing on Korea from Gen. J. 
Lawton Collins and Adm. Forrest P. 
Sherman. 

Danger Zone. But nothing the 
briefers had to say about the Pusan per- 
imeter upset Mr. Truman quite so much 
as a reading of the MacArthur text. Only 
three weeks earlier the unpredictable 
General had given U.S. diplomats cold 
shudders with his sudden decision to visit 
Chiang Kai-shek and talk things over; if 
there was one thing the President, Ache- 
son and the Joint Chiefs wanted, it was to 
avoid getting drawn into the bottomless 
pit of China’s civil war. 

Promptly—but not promptly enough 
—Mr. Truman ordered Johnson to wire 





Wide World 
. . . Secretary of State Acheson might 
have to contend with (SEE: Deeds) 


MacArthur to withdraw his oration. The 
General tersely complied, but his words 
had already been released to Press Asso- 
ciations and printed by at least one maga- 
zine. Hours later, Sen. Forrest C. Donnell 
(D.-Mo.) splashed the text across the 
pages of the Congressional Record. 

Formosan Bulwark. In retrospect, 
Mr. Truman’s crackdown seemed more a 
measure of his anguished concern over 
making a false step than of anything seri- 
ously disturbing in the text itself. It had 
never been a secret that Douglas Mac- 
Arthur wanted Formosa held as an inte- 
gral outpost in our Asiatic chain of de- 
fense. His speech simply spelled out that 
desire: 

“To pursue any other course would 
be to turn over the fruits of our Pacific 
victory to a potential enemy. It would 
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shift any future battle area 5,000 miles 
eastward to the coasts of the American 
continents, our own home coasts; it would 
completely expose our friends in the Phil- 
ippines, our friends in Australia and New 
Zealand, our friends in Indonesia, our 
friends in Japan, and other areas, to the 
lustful thrusts of those who stand for 
slavery as against liberty, for atheism as 
against God.” 

So concerned was the President 
about almost inevitable international re- 
percussions that he immediately ordered 
Warren Austin, U.S. delegate to the U.N. 
Security Council, to restate the Far East 
aims of the U.S. The President specifical- 
ly asked Austin to remind the U.N. of 
America’s friendship for China and to 
emphasize three facts: The U.S. has no 
territorial ambitions in China; the For- 
mosa action was taken at a time when the 
island was the scene of conflict with the 
mainland; and the U.S. would welcome a 
U.N. investigation on the spot. 


The Guests Spoke First 


The Wentworth-by-the-Sea, fashion- 
able New Hampshire hotel for well-to-do 
Down Easters, has a pleasant tradition 
for its Sunday night get-togethers. Says 
owner James B. Smith: “The food we 
serve ... must meet with the approval of 
the greater percentage of our guests. Our 
cultural programs must do the same.” 

Last week Smith asked Owen Latti- 
more, Far Eastern expert who figured in 
Congressional investigations of Sen. Jo- 
seph R. McCarthy’s (R.-Wis.) Commu- 
nists-in-Government charges, to come up 
and say a few words. 

Four hours before speaking time 
Lattimore arrived, and Smith had the 
year’s most embarrassing duty. The 


guests, acting within the pleasant tradi- 
tion, had voted 121 to 89 to keep Latti- 
more off the rostrum. 


, Wide World 
New team. With Jackson, wartime officer 
and peacetime critic, as his deputy ... 
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People’s Affairs 


Major provisions of the new 
Social Security law, signed by the 
President on Monday, whose bene- 
fits will increase an average 77.5%, 
effective Jan. 1, 1951: 


New Workers Covered 
Self-employed 4.7 million 
Agricultural .. 850,000 
Domestic workers... . 1 million 
Non-profit institutions. 600,000 
Local government.... 1.45 million 
Others .. 1.1 million 


Payroll Taxes 
First $3,600 a year 
Dibba shed bades 0686 'ud 
1954. . 
1960 
EI 
1970 


15% 
2.0% 
2.5% 
3.0% 


The Government has taken in since 

$2,857,376,507 

The Government has spent since 

July 1 $3,775,360,159 
The Government owes..... 


$257,424,874,974 





CIA: Ready to Tick? 


Who wrote Robinson Crusoe? 

Quite a few school-children know 
the answer: Daniel Defoe. What they 
don’t know, and what his fellow English- 
men never learned until 50 years after 
his death in 1731, is that Defoe was head 
of the British Secret Intelligence Service. 

No such anonymity cloaked the ap- 
pointment last week of Lt. Gen. Walter 
Bedell Smith as chief of America’s 
fledgling Central Intelligence Agency. 
Flashed by all news services, the an- 
nouncement notified the world that the 
U.S. was again trying to ginger up its 
notoriously clumsy Intelligence system. 

Set up in 1947 amid the litter of 
the dismantled Office of Strategic Serv- 
ices, and the short-lived Central Intel- 
ligence Group, the CIA inherited some of 
the OSS functions, all of its problems. 
Its job is to coordinate the intelligence- 
gathering activities abroad of all Govern- 
ment agencies, military and civilian; to 
sift their findings and supplement them 
with research of its own; and to see that 
the most reliable resulting estimates get 
to the top policy-makers at once. 

All Thumbs. CIA, in its attempts to 
harness and drive the touchy intelligence 
outfits of State, Army, Navy and Air 
Force, has often seemed like a well- 
intentioned but thumb-fingered adoles- 
cent. Twice it has come a cropper in 
spectacular fashion: In 1948 it under- 
played the possibility of an uprising in 
Bogota, Colombia, nearly costing us the 
lives of General Marshall and his mis- 
sion. Last June it failed to give adequate 
warning of the North Koreans’ impending 
invasion. 

Principal reasons why the CIA has 
not completely commanded the respect 
necessary to run its team have been 
these: a tendency to prefer quantity to 


quality in its staffing; a vacillating con- 
ception of its role, with consequent up- 
heavals in its table of organization; du- 
plication of functions, combined with 
rigid chains of command that impede 
effective cooperation; and, as an end 
product, low morale and a high turnover. 

To solve these problems, “Beedle” 
Smith has two important assets: prestige, 
and a cracker jack deputy. Smith made a 
fine Chief of Staff to Eisenhower, a re- 
markably perceptive Ambassador to Rus- 
sia. The reputation he gained in these 
posts should help him in his three most 
ticklish tasks—persuading Congress to 
keep its nose out of his agency; securing 
the ungrudging team-play of the services; 
raising the esprit de corps of his own 
staff. 

Bargain. No less useful to him will 
be his No. 2 man: William H. Jackson. 
Partner of C. H. (Jock) Whitney’s brok- 
erage firm at 49, Jackson will quit a five- 
digit salary in Wall Street for CIA’s $14.,- 
000 a year. To specialists like Gen. Wil- 
liam (Wild Bill) Donovan, ex-chief of 
the OSS, Jackson seemed a bargain at 
any price. 

Deputy Chief of Intelligence to Gen. 
Omar Bradley in World War II, genial, 
shrewd, enterprising Bill Jackson got a 
first-hand view of both Army and OSS 
networks. In 1949 President Truman 
sought three men competent to peer into 
CIA and find out why it failed to tick; 
he finally selected (in addition to Allen 
Dulles and Matt Corren of OSS) young 
Jackson. 

Back to Sea. Their joint report was 
and is rated “secret”; but it is no secret 
that its plans for overhauling CIA were 
regarded by CIA’s most intimate critics 
as “very sound.” That Jackson can now 
oversee the housecleaning himself is a 
source of audible satisfaction around 
Washington. Gen. Smith’s predecessor, 
Rear Adm. Roscoe N. Hillenkoetter, will 
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... “Beedle” Smith may write finis to fias- 
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return with relief to sea duty, for which, 
in the opinion of some CIA officials, he is 
admirably suited. Smith and Jackson, on 
the other hand, will dive into the CIA and 
try to pull it in after them: They are 
entering the one agency in Washington 
which would be happy to be completely 
forgotten. 

Ostrich-like, the CIA lists its name in 
the phone-book, but does not give it at 
the other end of the wire. It occupies the 
same group of buildings at 24th and E 
Sts. which used to house the OSS, but it 
has stripped them of any nameplates. It 
regards any public discussion of its func- 
tions as unwarranted intrusion. 

Under Smith and Jackson, the CIA 
may achieve—at a price—its objective of 
keeping out of the news. The price: no 
more bloopers like Colombia and Korea. 


Pressman’s Confession 


In 1948 Lee Pressman, one-time chief 
lawyer for the ClO—and accordingly a 
power in the U.S. labor movement—ran 
for Congress on the American Labor 
Party ticket in New York City. One of his 
speeches blasted the “stale and lurid 
mouthings of a Republican exhibitionist” 
who had accused Pressman of being a 
member of the Communist Party while 
working for the Federal Government. The 
“Republican” was Whittaker Chambers, 
himself an ex-Communist and a spy cour- 
ier for the party. 

The House Un-American Activities 
Committee, before which Chambers had 
made his accusations, promptly called for 
Pressman. With a lawyer’s coldness, 
Pressman stood on _ Constitutional 
grounds, refused to answer that all-im- 
portant question: “Are you now or have 
you ever been a member of the Commu- 
nist Party?” 

Try Again. Last Monday 44-year- 
old Lee Pressman was back before the 
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Out on bail. Bridges broods but wife 


same Un-American Activities Committee, 
getting around at last to an honest answer 
to a two-year-old question. After a pre- 
liminary slap at the Communist Party 
and North Korean war aggressors, he 
spoke out: Yes, he had been a member 
of a four-man Communist cell within the 
Government, while an assistant general 
counsel for the Agricultural Adjustment 
Administration. 

Pressman spoke of dark depression 
days, of nazism, of his conscience, con- 
victions, mistakes, of peace and human- 
ity. He said he had withdrawn from the 
Communist cell late in 1935 when he left 
Government employment, and had no 
more truck with the Communist Party— 
as a member. 

Then committee members pounced 
on Pressman. Who were the other mem- 
bers of the cell? Pressman didn’t want 
to name them, said the committee had 
these names from other witnesses. But 
the committee, outsmarting smart lawyer 
Pressman, finally found out: John Abt, 
Nathan Witt and Charles Kramer. All 
were named by Chambers as part of a 
Communist “apparatus” within the Gov- 
ernment, along with Alger Hiss, who was 
convicted of perjury. 

Commies’ Friend. Little by little, 
the committee forced out the story. 
Pressman admitted getting another 
known Communist a Government job, 
admitted that when the CIO finally passed 
a resolution opposed by the Reds, he 
went along with the Communists and 
against his CIO employers. Did CIO 
boss Philip Murray or any other top 
union official question him about Com- 
munist Party affiliations? No, never— 
though newspaper rumors had long ago 
labelled Pressman a Communist. 
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Nancy forces smile. (SEE: Bars . . .) 


Pressman named Harold Ware, the 
son of famed Communist leader Ella 
Reeves Bloor, as the man who brought 
him into the party. It was Ware, now 
dead, and a man named “Peters” who 
passed along the party’s wishes to Press- 
man’s four-man cell in the Government. 
According to Pressman, the group did 
nothing more than read, discuss and ana- 
lyze party literature. 

As to why Pressman didn’t make 
these disclosures two years ago, the 
answer was almost ludicrous. He didn’t 
like—at the time—the methods of the 
Un-American Activities Committee. Why 
didn’t he tell the FBI? He didn’t like 
all their methods either. 

The hearings will go on. Whether 
Pressman can give the committee a com- 
plete picture of Communist infiltration 
into the Government—when he himself 
was a Communist Party member—is a 
question. Washington gossip had it that 
Pressman could and would blast the lid 
sky-high . . . and thus make the Alger 
Hiss story merely one of a frightful 
series. 


Nor Iron Bars... 


Australia-born Harry Bridges, left- 
wing leader of the CIO’s longshoremen 
on the West Coast, has been in and out 
of more hot water than a tightwad’s tea- 
bag. One Attorney General after another 
has tried—and failed—to deport him as 
a dangerous alien. Last April the Justice 
Department finally pinned a five-year rap 
on him for perjury. Appealing, Bridges 
went free on $25,000 bond, only to have 
his bail revoked on Aug. 5. 

Last week California’s Ninth Circuit 
Court of Appeals released Bridges once 
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Mr. Everybody. Jacob Malik is great shakes in the U.N., but an Atlanta Journal reporter finds he has a host of fans in other 
lines of work. Here’s how he’d dress the part. (SEE: Versatile) 


again. The Government had argued that 
Bridges loose on the waterfront in war- 
time was “a clear and present danger” 
to the U.S. As evidence, it pointed to a 
Daily Worker report that the World Fed- 
eration of Trade Unions (H. Bridges, 
vice pres., maritime division) had urged 
its members to demonstrate against 
American action in Korea. 

“Without Precedent.” The court, 
zealously protecting the right to bail, 
found the Government’s thesis “without 
precedent in the history of the Republic,” 
felt it would “make the courts the effec- 
tive instruments of Executive expedi- 
ency.” Said the majority: “It is the duty 
of the courts to set their faces like flint 
against this erosive subversion of the ju- 
dicial process.” 

One man who found this reasoning 
hard to swallow was F. Joseph (Jiggs) 
Donohue, who had left a lucrative law 
practice months before to prosecute 
the Justice Department’s case against 
Bridges. Bellowed Donohue: “God help 


America!” 


For the Record 


ee The Korean casualty toll was 
boosted by 929 last week in the largest 
list issued so far: killed, 122; wounded, 
442; missing, 365. Because it believes a 
full report would give “aid and comfort” 
to the enemy—and would be choice grist 
for editorial mills like the Daily Worker 
—the Defense Department will not reveal 
the total number of dead, missing and 
wounded. 

ee President Truman last week 
nominated delegates and alternates to the 
United Nations General Assembly session 
Sept. 19. At the same time the President 
announced a permanent system of biparti- 
san Congressional U.N. representation. 
The delegation, in even-numbered years, 
will include two Senators—one Demo- 
crat, one Republican; in odd-numbered 
years two Representatives, one from each 
party. Picked this year were Sen. Henry 
Cabot Lodge Jr. (R.-Mass.); Sen. John 
Sparkman (D.-Ala.); Mrs. Edith Samp- 
son, Chicago Negro lawyer; Mrs. Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt; John Foster Dulles; 
Secretary of State Dean G. Acheson and 
Warren R. Austin. 

e @ For the first time in eight years 
U.S. imports of farm commodities are 
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higher than exports. Latest reports, for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, show ex- 
ports of $3,011,547,000, imports of $3,- 
175,945,000. Bulk of the imports are 
items the U.S. does not produce in suffi- 
cient quantity. Topping this list: coffee, 
sugar, wool, rubber, cocoa, hides and 
skins. 

e@ @ The strike of 8,000 Packard CIO 
United Auto Workers ended at 4 a.m. 
Monday with a five-year agreement. Pro- 
vided for were $125 maximum monthly 
pensions and wage boosts on the General 
Motors pattern. Worker benefits were es- 
timated as equivalent to 24¢ an hour. The 
pension agreement grants $100 minimum 
monthly payments and a $125 maximum 
for employes with 25 years of service who 
retire at 65. 


Versatile Jake 


Hugh Park, an enterprising reporter 
for the Atlanta Journal, one day last 
week decided to subject a group of his 
fellow Atlantians to a simple test. He 
cornered 20 of them, asked this question: 

Would you say Jacob Malik is the 
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Russian delegate to the United Nations 
and present head of the Security Council, 
or a Klansman, a sea captain, a football 
player, a U.S. general in Korea? 

Here are some of the answers: 

From a matronly housewife: “He 
sounds like a name, but I can’t think. I 
read the paper, except the sports. He 
must be a football player.” 

From a policeman: “I might be 
1,000% wrong, but I would say he’s in 
the Navy.” 

A beauty operator: “Isn’t he the 
Senator?” 

A newspaper vendor: “I don’t know. 
I only been in Atlanta three weeks.” 

A fruit stand proprietor: “I’m new 
around here.” 

From a secretary: “Guess he’s a 
Federal politician.” 

A drugstore cashier: “I’d say that 
he was a baseball player, and I don’t 
even know him.” 

A 20-year-old boy, 1-A in the draft. 
who expects to be called up soon: “Is he 
a little bitty fellow? He could be a 
Klansman.” 

Out of the 20, only 8 people could 
correctly identify Malik, even though 
Park’s question was not rigged or tricky 
in any sense. 

Welcome, Stranger. Wrote Park: 
“Malik . . could drop in to town, stretch 
out his hand to the first Atlantian he 
meets and say, ‘Look, I’m Jake Malik.’ 
and possibly be invited to dinner. It is 
certain that many Atlantians don’t have 
anything against this arch-critic of Amer- 
ica, simply because they don’t know who 
he is.” 


This way, That way 


Wearily, California’s war-fearing 
Sen. William F. Knowland last week 
summed up the mood of Congress on 
Universal Military Training: “It could be 
enacted almost immediately if the will to 
act were there.” 

The Senate Armed Services Commit- 
tee is overwhelmingly agreed on a bill to 
distribute the nation’s military-service 
burden to all alike. Military leaders un- 
derstandably want it, harp constantly for 
quick action. The American Legion says 
three out of four persons polled want it. 
President Truman and Defense Secretary 
Johnson say they want it. Nor is the 
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will to act, whose absence Knowland be- 
moans, buried beneath partisan political 
differences. 

As in many another case the ab- 
sence of push and lack of direction 
stemmed from the White House. In his 
best on-again-off-again fashion, the Presi- 
dent first reaffirmed to Congress his be- 
lief in the need for UMT—but added that 
he didn’t want enactment this session. 

Reversal. Then, last Thursday, ap- 
parently with full Presidential blessing, 
Secretary Johnson urged “immediate con- 
sideration and enactment” of the Defense 
Department bill. Twenty-four hours later 
at his weekly press conference Truman, 
in effect, reversed Johnson, saying that 
while he hadn’t altered his opinion on the 
principle of UMT he still didn’t feel it 
should be enacted now. 

The result has been stagnation of 
UMT. Administration leaders in Con- 
gress could only listen, head off in one 
direction one day, hasten back in another 
direction the next. 

Nevertheless, the Senate Armed Serv- 
ices Committee spent most of last week 
hearing all of the old and some new 
arguments for UMT. Then it ground out 
a 69-page bill calling for a national se- 
curity training commission (two civilians, 
one military man) to oversee a national 
security training corps—the UMT army. 
Men (18 through 25) called up would get 
six months of intensive basic training, 
then have the option of entering a reserve 
or National Guard unit. Selective Service 
funds and operating machinery would be 
used. 

No Hurry. Meanwhile, across the 
Capitol, the usually aggressive House 
Armed Services Committee under Chair- 
man Carl Vinson (D-Ga.), did nothing 
for UMT at all. This committee, said 
Vinson, would wait until the Senate acts; 
there were other important things to do 
just now. 





Watching the indecision and slow 
motion, some observers believe that the 
President really regards UMT as the 
“controversial” subject which he called 
it. They think he fears it might tie up 
Congress in a long wrangle, prevent a 
recess and keep House and Senate in his 
hair. 

But that, again, is trying to read a 
mind which is largely responsible for 
stalling UMT. 


Layoff 


It’s a good wind that blows nobody 
ill. In New York state last week unem- 
ployment had so declined that 500 inter- 
viewers and others in the State Division 
of Placement and Unemployment Insur- 


ance were, themselves, unemployed Aug. 
31. 


Tax-Free Throat 
In Cleveland’s Allerton Hotel cock- 


tail lounge a piano-playing ballad singer 
named Holly Brooks sits nightly accom- 
panying herself without moving her lips. 
The reason is rooted in the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue. 

Tax laws rule that music from an 
instrument is tax free. But if the throat is 
involved it’s entertainment, subject to 
20% tax on the patrons. Thus Holly 
pounds the keys while a phonograph rec- 
ord brings her voice and everyone is 
happy except tax-law loophole pluggers 
of distant Washington. 


Bill, Harry & Politics 


Mayor William O’Dwyer may well 
be the apple of New York City’s eye, but 
Missouri’s Harry Truman doesn’t like 
him. Yet Harry Truman last week ap- 
pointed Bill O’Dwyer to be U.S: Am- 


bassador to Mexico, a prime post in the 


Wide World 


Envoy. Secretaries Miller and Webb (r) brief New York’s ex-mayor. (SEE: Politics) 
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diplomatic service, which puts no strain 
on a man, pays him a $25,000 a year 
salary and furnishes a $10,000 expense 
account for entertainment. For this lush 
appointment, O’Dwyer can thank the 
great game of politics. O’Dwyer sliced 
off any friendship with Truman when, 
in 1948, he told his fellow Democrats it 
seemed to him that the party could 
surely find a better Presidential candi- 
date than one Harry S. Truman. O’Dwyer 
later supported Truman with the whole- 
heartedness of a loyal Democrat, but 
Truman—who ranks personal loyalty as 
one of the highest virtues—couldn’t for- 
get the slur. 

County Mayo Boy. But O’Dwyer, 
as shrewd a politician as ever came out 
of Ireland (he was born in County Mayo, 
emigrated to the U.S. in 1910 at the age 
of 19), had had enough of bossing the 
nation’s largest city. He wasn’t in the 
best of health, was 60 years old, and 
figured it was about time to relax and 
travel with his young, former fashion 
model wife whom he’d married in 1949. 
The upcoming New York state elections 
for the governorship and one U.S. Senate 
seat provided a neat opening for O’Dwyer 
to get out from under his mayoralty 
burdens, which he has carried for one 
full four-year term and one year of his 
current term. 

If he resigned, an election for mayor 
would have to be held this fall, producing 
a big city-wide Democratic vote. Be- 
cause the faithful would vote the straight 
ticket, Democratic nominees for Governor 
and Senator would have a better-than- 
even chance of getting elected. 

Thus into the White House went 
Democratic Party Chairman William 
Boyle and Ed Flynn, powerful Demo- 
cratic boss in New York City politics. 
Would the President like to see a Demo- 
cratic Governor in New York, plus an- 
other Democratic seat in the U.S. Senate? 
Then, let’s let Bill O’Dwyer resign, send 
him to Mexico, and throw the city elec- 
tion into the political pan. It didn’t take 
politician Truman long to see the ad- 
vantages. So last week, with what must 
have been a gigantic swallowing of pride, 
the President made the Mexican appoint- 
ment. 

Mayor Pro Tem. Into the O’Dwyer 
shoes as mayor until election time will 
step another foreign-born politician— 
City Council President Vincent R. Impel- 
litteri, who was brought to this country 
from his native Sicily when he was 1- 
year-old. Impellitteri is an _ intense, 
fiercely ambitious man with a strong 
hold on the considerable Italian vote in 
New York. He wants the Democratic 
nomination as O’Dwyer’s successor. 

Meantime O’Dwyer, sure of a $15,- 
000-a-year life pension from New York 
City, is not forgetting his friends. He 
has sworn in his executive secretary to 
a $10,000 lifetime city job; his personal 
bodyguard (who has been getting $5,- 
150) to a secure $9,000 job in the police 
department; his chauffeur to an $8,500 
position as a deputy police commissioner. 
Others will not be forgotten in what 
O’Dwyer calls “encouragement for city 
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Benevolence survivors. Navy nurses sang, but mostly they prayed. (SEE: Death) 


workers” but which his critics label 
rank pork-barrel gravy. 

Unlike many another U.S. envoy, 
O’Dwyer will not have to take a language 
cram course. He knows Spanish well, 
having learned it as a student in Spain. 
Nor is he worried about being confirmed 
by the U.S. Senate to his new job. Re- 
luctant friend Harry Truman has as- 
sured him of that. 


Death at Sea 


It was late afternoon and the fog 
rolling in across the Pacific was thick, 
gray and forbidding. On the bridge of 
the Navy hospital ship Benevolence Capt. 
Barton E. Bacon looked at the harbor 
pilot, Capt. Lyle J. Havens, ane nodded 
in satisfaction. They were only four miles 
from San Francisco’s Golden Gate. Every- 
thing had gone well. The Benevolence, 
newly out of mothballs, was making its 
last “shakedown” cruise before assign- 
ment to Korean duty. Everything on the 
522-foot vessel was shipshape. The crew 
and complement—a total of 524, includ- 
ing doctors, medical corpsmen and 15 
Navy nurses—were ready for active duty. 

Suddenly Capt. Havens did two 
things at once. He exclaimed, “I hear a 
whistle!” and signaled to the engine 
room: “Full stop.” Then he ordered: 
“Full right rudder.” 

Twenty Minutes. It was too late. 
Out of the fog came an earthquake-like 
shudder and a blow that nearly halved 
the Benevolence. Within 20 minutes she 
keeled over and sank. 

The hospital ship had been rammed 
by the freighter, Mary Luckenbach. Both 
vessels were radar-equipped. Why suff- 
cient warning was not given an investiga- 
tion later might find out. 

No order came to abandon ship. 
From bow to stern, people poured over 
the side into the bone-chilling water. 
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Some clung to life belts, others to rafts, 
boards—or to each other. The senior 
medical officer, Capt. Cecil D. Riggs of 
Memphis, Tenn., hastily tied together 11 
nurses, fastening the line to floating de- 
bris. Half grimly, half gaily, they sang 
Merrily We Roll Along, but mostly they 
prayed, until a tug picked them up. 

Fisherman’s Prayer. Fisherman 
John A. Napoli, returning home with a 
profitable 450-pound salmon catch, sailed 
into the disaster area. He, too, prayed: 
“God, give me strength to pull these peo- 
ple aboard.” He did. For what seemed 
like eternity to John Napoli, he hauled 
people out of the sea. His fish? “I throw 
them overboard.” 

A short distance away a group of 
men formed a circle to stay afloat. It grew 
constantly bigger; whenever exhaustion 
overtook a man, the others would haul 
him over their arms, keep him out of the 
water until he had regained some 
strength. 

Meantime, scores of rescue craft 
rushed to the scene—everything from de- 
stroyers to small fishing boats from San 
Francisco’s famed Fishermen’s Wharf. At 
one time 37 boats nosed through the fog, 
the crew straining their eyes to sight sur- 
vivors bobbing helplessly in the water. 

Next day Navy officials counted the 
toll: 18 known dead, including one nurse; 
13 unaccounted for. Among the known 
dead—pilot Lyle Havens. 


Workin’ on the Railroad 


Peacefully and promptly, at 5 o’clock 
last Sunday afternoon, the U.S. Govern- 
ment entered the railroad business for the 
third time since Harry S. Truman became 
President. 

What President Truman did was 
simply to seize 195 major lines and issue 
standby controls for 106 others on the de- 
mand of 300,000 trainmen and conductors 


who otherwise would have walked out at 
6 a.m. on Monday. 

The major issue, defying settlement 
for 17 months, is the unions’ demand for 
the same pay for a 40-hour week as they 
get now for 48 hours—in effect, a 31¢-an- 
hour pay boost. How and if the workers 
get their increase is no concern of Army 
Secretary Frank Pace Jr., who will run 
the roads and who was expressly ordered 
to stay out of contract negotiations. It is 
also of small immediate concern to the 
rest of the nation, now assured of unin- 
terrupted rail service. 


G. I. Family Aid 


With American G.l.’s in combat 
again, Congress thought it was time to 
minimize the fighting man’s worries about 
the wife and kids. Last week, without 
a single dissent, it set up new schedules 
of family benefits. 

First to act, the Senate provided 
monthly allowances of $85 to $155. To 
a wife, child or parent would go the 
minimum $85—$40 from the serviceman, 
$45 from the Government. Two depend- 
ents would get $107.50; three or more, 
$115, with the G.I. paying $40. Enlisted 
men in the first three grades would pay 
more; the families would get more. 

The House bill would provide allow- 
ances of $45 to $85. Minor differences 
in the bills would be ironed out in con- 
ference, and President Truman would as- 
suredly approve allowances which will be 
about 50% above those of World War II. 
Payments will be retroactive, perhaps as 
far back as July 1—seven days after the 
Korean war started. The cost: about $360 
million a year, on a basis of 2.5 million 
men in uniform. 


Needed Moisture 


From early morning the people of 
Ada, Ohio, and the surrounding country 
began coming into the town’s Memorial 
Park. For this was the day for the annual 
Farmers and Merchants Picnic—held on 
each third Wednesday of August. After 
36 continuous years, the picnic had be- 
come a_ fixed institution—and had 
achieved a resounding glory by the fact 
that it had never rained on that day. 
Whoever the sage was that picked the 
date, the town’s records do not show. But 
his was an impressive achievement. 

This year, as usual, the skies were 
clear. But promptly at 1:50 that after- 
noon, the rains came. Thus the record 
was broken on the picnic’s 37th anniver- 
sary. This—literally and figuratively— 
dampened the ardor of the crowds, but 
the picnic went on. Said Chairman Harry 
Huffman: “Well, anyway, this year we'll 
collect the rain insurance.” For, like the 
sensible, forward looking folk they are, 
the people of Ada had protected them- 
selves, paid out $94.50 for rain insurance, 
will now collect $600. 

But the real silver lining which came 
along with the unprecedented rain was 
reported by the Ada Herald the next day. 
Said the Herald: “The second heavy rain 
within a week poured much needed mois- 
ture over the countryside. . . .” 
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Wide World 
Wage-warriors. The ClO ’s Reuther ac- 
cepted a hatful of wooden nickels while... 


Chrysler Antes Up 


In the neatest reverse play of the 
week, the Chrysler Corp. caught the rest 
of,the auto industry flat-footed. 

A scant four months after its sullen 
100-day strike, Chrysler handed its 
United Auto Workers local an unprece- 
dented voluntary wage-boost of 10¢ an 
hour for 93,000 employees, 15¢ for 7,000 
skilled workers. 

Dumfounded, Detroit struggled to 
see where it stood. General Motors, un- 
der the “escalator clause” of its UAW 
contract, had granted the union a 5¢-an- 
hour cost-of-living increase (up 1.4% 
from June 15 to July 15). Despite Wal- 
ter P. Reuther’s crack that the raise 
was being paid “in the wooden nickels 


Many a U.S. citizen reading the de- 
tails of the Korean War is apt to get 
confused over the Army’s various units. 
He reads about regiments, divisions, 
battalions, companies, squads and pla- 
toons, and wonders where they fit in. 

An Army has been described as “a 
pyramid standing on its nose.” This is 
how it is made up (using infantry as a 
basis) : 

Squad. Nine to 12 men, command- 
ed by a sergeant assisted by*a corporal. 
This is the Army’s smallest unit. 

Platoon. Three rifle squads, one 
weapons squad, about 48 men, headed 
by a lst or 2nd lieutenant. 

Company. Three rifle platoons, a 
weapons platoon, some 200 men, com- 
manded by a captain. 

Battalion. Three rifle companies, 
a heavy weapons company, totaling 
1,000 men, commanded by a major or a 
lieutenant colonel. (Besides the four 
companies, battalions have many spe- 
cialists, as do other larger units.) 

Regiment. Three rifle battalions, 
about 3,000 men, commanded by a 
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of inflation,” G.M. had hoped the red- 
headed “labor statesman” would settle 
for national curbs on excess profits, let 
wages and prices be frozen at about 
present levels. 

Now Detroit—and the nation—knew 
this wistful expectation was dead. Briggs 
Manufacturing Co., body-makers, was the 
first to get its notice; Emil Mazey, sec- 
retary-treasurer of the UAW, trotted 
around to tell the front office it had 
better follow Chrysler’s lead. 

Your Turn. Ford was next. Ken- 
neth Bannon, UAW director there, 
chortled: “The Ford people have our 
request.” Packard, with its 8,000 UAW 
members already out on strike, was sure 
to hear more about the Chrysler offer. So 
was Kaiser-Frazer, currently haggling 
over a new contract. As for G.M., it was 
gloomily aware that Reuther, who re- 
tains a fatherly interest in its UAW 
local, doesn’t like to be second to any- 
body in a wage tussle. 

What had prompted Chrysler to 
short-cut wage negotiations? Officially, 
the company said only that it “felt this 
was the right thing to do in view of 
conditions.” Detroit had its own idea of 
what those “conditions” were: a dras- 
tically tightening labor market, and a 
Chrysler working force still embittered 
by the spring’s long strike. 

No Pirating. If Chrysler were to 
reap full advantage of boom-time demand 
and military orders, it would have to 
guard against the “pirating” of its skilled 
employees. Significantly, announcement 
of the pay-increase made tame tabbies 
out of two wildcat strikes plaguing its 
De Soto plant. 

For industry as a whole, the move 
uncorked a jinni who would press anew 
against all wage-scales. The nation’s 
businessmen, re-reading last week’s state- 
ment by AFL President William Green, 
glimpsed new and ominous meaning in 


Cast of Characters 


International 


The squad. Pin-point for the pyramid, 








| 
... AFL’s Green argued it was business’s 
turn to be exploited. (SEE: Chrysler) 


it. “Labor,” said septuagenarian Green, 
“has been standing still. It would be 
highly unfair to freeze prices and wages 
under existing conditions.” 


Keys, Please 


To the nation’s busy barkeeps and 
lawmakers last week came advice from 
W. A. Scharffenberg, executive secretary, 
American Temperance Society: 

A law, said he, should require bar- 
tenders to receive the automobile keys of 
all motorists before serving them a drink. 
After the cups, the driver customers 
should be taken to a “hangover lodge” ' 
(maintained by the saloon) where scien- 
tific tests would determine their ability to 
drive home. 


colonel plus an artillery battalion, some- 
times under separate command. 

Division. . Three infantry regi- 
ments, supported by four artillery bat- 
talions, a combat engineer battalion, a 
heavy tank battalion and a reconnais- 
sance company. Also attached to a di- 
vision are a medical battalion, quarter- 
master company, ordnance company, 
military police company, signal com- 
pany and a band. About 18,000 men, a 
division is commanded by a major gen- 
eral. 

Army Corps. From here on up the 
organization is flexible, depending upon 
situation. Ideally, the Corps has three 
infantry divisions and an armoured divi- 
sion, commanded by a lieutenant gen- 
eral. 

An Army. Three Army Corps, 
with a full general as boss. 

An Army Group. This may con- 
sist of any number of Armies, is com- 
manded by a general. 

The Army. This is the whole 
works, bossed by Army Chief of Staff 
J. Lawton Collins. 
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Washington 
Talk 





Bothered by Eagles? 


Are you bothered with coyotes you'd 
like to get rid of? Or possibly there’s a 
spraying job you would like to have done 
on your crops or your community. If so, 
the Civil Aeronautics Administration can 
help you. The agency has compiled a list 
of about 2,000 flying companies which 
will take on the above jobs and anything 
else that can be done with an airplane. 

Some of other tasks these industrial 
flying firms are ready to tackle: cattle 
herd checking, rain making, stocking lakes 
and streams with fish, hunting schools of 
fish at sea, political campaigning, high- 
way patrolling, ambulance service—and 
eagle hunting. 


War Talk 


The G.I. in Korea was browned off. 
“The recruiting posters,” he muttered, 
“didn’t say anything about this. I'll fight 
for my country, but damned if I see why 
I’m fighting to save this hell-hole.” 

Relayed to the Pentagon, this com- 
ment—and many like it—reverberated 
down complacent corridors last week for 
a very good reason: It made the Army’s 
postwar program of troop-orientation look 
silly. If the men at the front still didn’t 
know why they were fighting, the ques- 
tion would have to be resolved, and soon, 
whether to change the program, intensify 
it—or scrap it. 

While the big brass pondered the 
point, the shavetails pushed doggedly 
ahead with the job. At Washington’s Fort 


Myer, for example, 25-year-old Lt. E. B. 


Kerr held his regular Troop Information 
Hour for men of the 3rd Infantry. His 
issue-of-the-week: Formosa. 

Basis for Kerr’s briefing was No. 335 
of “Armed Forces Talk”—95,000 copies 
of which go out from the Information and 
Education Division each week to Army, 
Navy, Air Force, Marine and Reserve per- 
sonnel. Lt. Kerr spoke for 15 minutes. 

The Pupils Talk. Then he threw 
open the rest of the session to a rapid- 
fire give-and-take on the chances of the 
island’s invasion, the reasons behind U.S. 
and U.N. policy, the problem of localiz- 
ing the war. PFC’s politely told off ser- 
geants; corporals lowered the forensic 
boom on Lt. Kerr. 

To a college professor, the amount 
of information exchanged might have 
seemed meager, the grammar deplorable. 
But to Kerr and his superiors, other 
things appeared more important: Men 
had learned their opinions were impor- 
tant to somebody; the nation’s decisions 
had been shown to be, if not convincing, 
at least rational. 

Some hell-for-leather commandants 
still regard I&E’s program as a wishy- 
washy waste of time; others, though more 
friendly, figure their training schedules 
are already jammed. Nevertheless, indi- 
cations this week were that the top ech- 
elons had made up their minds, would 
back I&E to the hilt. Out to the Coast 
flew I&E’s crack training specialist, Maj. 
Carl E. Brose, with orders to organize 
special, intensive pre-combat courses for 
troops set to embark for Korea. 


Smasheroo 
Through crime’s graveyard, the 
Washington headquarters of Hoover’s 


FBI, 180,000 interested, admiring visitors 
swarmed last year, walking the long cor- 
ridors on 8,929 conducted free tours. 
They saw: 

The microdot espionage communica- 
tion system used by Germans in World 





War II. By series of photographs, a page 
of printed material is reduced to size of a 
dot and easily brought in or out of a 
country. 

The murderous weapons of “Machine 
Gun” Kelly, John Dillinger and other 
gun-wielders of more peaceful eras; fin- 
gerprint patterns; expert pistol fire. 

Unseen, behind locked doors, were 
plans for the big pounce to be made on 
known Reds when (and if) a national 
emergency is declared. 

Last year’s visitors were up 34,537 
over 1948. Biggest 1950 day so far: May 
13, with 4,155; biggest groups: Boy 
Scouts, 12,000 since last spring. 


Bronze Horsemen 


Sometime this month a freighter 
from Italy will sidle up to an American 
pier with the most monumental rebate on 
Marshall Plan aid yet received. For in the 
hold will be four gigantic equestrian 
statues for Washington’s Arlington Me- 
morial Bridge—cast, crated, and shipped 
at Italian expense. 

By far the largest bronze figures in 
the U.S., these massive groups will de- 
pict, on the Arlington, Va., side of the 
Potomac River, Peace and the Arts of 
Peace (by sculptor James FE. Fraser) ; 
and on the Washington end of the bridge, 
War and the Arts of War (by Sculptor 
Leo Friedlander). Each unit measures 
roughly 19 feet high, 17 feet long, and 
9 feet wide, and weighs between 10 and 
12 tons. 

Included in the original design for 
the bridge when it was built back in 1931, 
the statues ran afoul of fund-cuts, then 
of wartime metal shortages. Stuck with a 
warehouse full of plaster models it would 
cost an impossible $500,000 to cast, Harry 
T. Thompson, associate superintendent 
of Capital Parks, had a minor brainstorm. 

Invitation. In the United States for 
the signing of the North Atlantic Treaty 
was Count Carlo Sforza, Italian Foreign 





Pathfinder 


Lt. Kerr & friends. If troops didn’t learn what the shooting was about, it wouldn’t be the Army’s fault. (SEE: War Talk) 
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Sculptor Fraser. Both horse and archer 


have been to sea. 


(SEE: Horsemen) 


Minister. Thompson ran into him one day. 
Shortly thereafter, by an odd coincidence, 
the Count announced that Italy had sev- 
eral excellent foundries, not overworked, 
that would be glad to take on any casting 
jobs, if any were lying around. Moreover, 
Italy would foot the bill. 

Thompson’s first problem, however, 
was to get the statues over there. The 
models could be broken down into several 
sections; nevertheless, they remained 
both bulky and very fragile. To the Man- 
hattan Storage and Transfer Co., whose 
$17,000 bid won the crating contract, it 
represented the largest and most ticklish 
assignment the firm has ever handled. 

Sent over in Army transports (one 
group to a ship), the statues arrived with- 
out mishap at the four selected foundries 
in Naples, Rome, Milan and Florence. 
There, craftsmen whose skills date back 
as far as the 15th Century grottoes in 
which they work, applied the “lost wax” 
process. This method, requiring hundreds 
of delicate inner and outer molds, is the 
most accurate of any known. 

Time Will Help. Thompson, a 
blond, natty gentleman who combines a 
fine-arts background with a promoter’s 
dexterity, hopped a plane last week for 
Italy to superintend the statues’ depar- 
ture. When he and his monstrous men and 
horses return, he will doubtless meet with 
a few brickbats as well as bouquets. To 
critics he can offer Ruskin’s assurance: 

“Upon all forms of sculptural orna- 
ment the effect of time is such, that if the 
design be poor, it will enrich it; if over- 
charged, simplify it; if harsh and violent, 
soften it; if smooth and obscure, exhibit 
it.” 


Share the Joy 


Rose-colored glasses were made 
available to civilians for the first time last 
week by the American Optical Co. Up to 
then, the firm had been distributing them 
only to the U.S. Air Force. 
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ALONG THE AMERICAN WAY 


By Wheeler McMillen 





What’s a Free Man? 


Members of Congress the other 
day received a letter. If the United 
States hereafter is to win its wars and 
to gain from peace, sentences in that 
letter must be remembered. 

“Our most important asset is the 
free citizen,” it said. “We must keep 
him free. He is the one thing Russia 
does not have.” 

The author of the letter is one of 
the nation’s progressive business lead- 
ers, Robert W. Johnson, chairman of 
Johnson & Johnson, who manufacture 
surgical supplies and household neces- 
sities. General Johnson during the 
war was chairman of the Small Plants 


War Corp. 


The free citizen “is the one 
thing Russia does not have.” Part of 
the significance of that statement lies 
in the hard fact that free American 
workers produce 8 to 10 times as much 
per man as do Russian workers. Rus- 
sia commands more men for cannon 
fodder, but Americans can make more 
and better cannons. 

Russia controls every “citizen” 
from birth to death. Government di- 
rects his education, dictates his work, 
decides his wages, determines his liv- 
ing conditions, sifts the information 
he may have and tells him what to 
think. Fear fills his days and nights. 
He produces little for he lives in a 
wilderness of controls. 

Since government makes his de- 
cisions, and must apply them to mil- 
lions of others, two results inevitably 
follow. The decisions are often mis- 
takes, as so many governmental deci- 
sions are. Unlike free, individual mis- 
takes they are tremendously costly 
because everyone has to make them. 

Any American can tick off on his 
fingers enough mistakes of his own 
government to use up all his fingers. 
He can think of errors at Yalta and 
Potsdam, the yielding before Berlin, 
the dismantling of German industry, 
the loss of China, the encouragement 
of Communists, the potato and dried 
egg messes, the awkward approach to 
Korea and the disgraceful inadequacy 
of preparation. The best possible form 
of government makes tragic and ex- 
travagant mistakes. 


% ¥ *% 


Why, then, has the country suf- 
fered this recent hysteria for hasty 
adoption of economic controls? Has 
too much totalitarian fog blown over 
America? 

One may strongly hope that the 
President will exercise the utmost re- 
straint in applying the powers given 
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Johnson. Let’s keep our biggest asset. 


him and that public good sense will re- 
sist the manufacture of phony senti- 
ment for their needless use. 


+ * * 


A free citizen lives under a gov- 
ernment which he can change, which 
defends the country from foreign dan- 
ger, which keeps order at home, and 
which does little else. 

American freedom already has 
been impaired by too much govern- 
ment, but we do still enjoy most of the 
basic essentials. If we retain these 
advantages, we can outproduce and 
outfight any enemy handicapped by 
the impossible burdens of totalitarian 
inefficiency. If we lose them—who 
knows? 

How can a free United States also 
gain a peace? Having lost peace 
twice these last 50 years, Americans 
should know some of the ways not to 
win it. They have found peace is more 
dificult to keep than war to win. The 
war drums persuade a nation to step 
in a unison which the relaxation of 
peace does not stimulate. 

We have confused peace by vain 
words about democracy and such ab- 
stractions which few in Europe and 
none in Asia understand or care about. 

People do understand being let 
alone to live as they wish. They do 
understand having enough to eat and 
wear and having work to do. People 
thus let alone can be free. Free people 
can in time learn to produce. 

The supreme significance of Gen- 
eral Johnson’s words lies in the fact 
that they provide the formula both 
for victories and for peace. 
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“Those Are the Flags of Various’ Gangster Mobs 
and Millionaires. Now Shut Up.” 
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The World 





Headache in Bonn 


Rearming West Germany against 
Red threat gives occupying pow- 
ers the jitters 


Berlin Communists passed the word 
to sabotage any West German defense 
effort and East German leaders screamed 
that their “envelopment” of the Western 
sector was “inevitable.” In a_ speech, 
Winston Churchill said the world’s “real 
peril” is in Europe. Against this nerve- 
racking background Britain, France and 
the U.S. last week pondered a tickler— 
rearming the Bonn government. 

Booted Volkspolizei (people’s po- 
lice) in the Soviet zone were at least 
50,000 strong, and Russia had 20 divi- 
sions of her own on occupation duty. By 
contrast, Bonn had no organized units 
and Allied troops were spread thin. 

Alarmed at what could be “another 
Korea,” Chancellor Konrad Adenauer 
asked the Big 3 powers—especially the 
U.S.—to strengthen their occupying 
forces and to allow the establishment of 
a lightly armed, highly mobile West Ger- 
man police force of 80,000, to be used 
for internal security. Other suggestions 
came for creating German troops—but 
only as part of a European army. 

Across the Border. The idea of 
militarizing a nation whose might had 
been crushed with tremendous difficulty 
only five years before was hard to take. 
But U.S. High Commissioner John J. 
McCloy said that Western Europe “must 
and will be strengthened.” And the Paris 
paper Le Monde, often a moutfipiece for 
Premier René Pleven, indicated that the 
French government was resigned to re- 
arming an old enemy. 

The subject was certain to be a major 
topic at the meeting of Big 3 Foreign 
Ministers in New York Sept. 12. And at 
week’s end, U.S. columnist Walter Lipp- 
mann offered an interesting suggestion. 
The ministers, he said, should okay a 
force for West Germany’s internal se- 
curity. Then they should tell Russia that 
since the West German population was 
three times as big as the East German, 
this force would be three times as big 
as the Volkspolizei. And since Russia 
had already set the precedent, they could 
say they were sure the USSR would “re- 
gard their decision as conforming to the 
Potsdam Agreement” which provided for 
complete demilitarization of Germany. 


Uneasy Confidence 


“We'll never even find a North Kor- 
ean soldier. They'll all take off their 
uniforms and become refugees.” 

The U.S. regimental commander was 
talking about what would happen “when 
we start rolling "em back”—a popular 
subject last week as the desperate note 
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in G.I. talk along the Naktong changed 
to optimism. 

It looked as though the Reds’ 
strength had been broken. For nearly a 
month the basic lines of the beachhead 
“box” had been relatively stable and the 
United Nations forces had thrown back 
every Communist punch. High-ranking 
North Korean officers—even political 
commissars—began surrendering to the 
Americans and U.S. intelligence reports 
told of food shortages and other dif- 
ficulties behind Red lines. 

Not Yet Beaten. Nobody said the 
enemy was finished. He was still worry- 
ing South Korea’s defenders with fre- 
quent attacks. But there was growing 
confidence that any new threats could be 
met and that U.N. strength was rapidly 
growing for a counterattack. When it 
comes, bets were the Communists would 
collapse. Syngman Rhee, President of 
South Korea, summed up: 

“They have all their strength in the 
front lines and nothing behind to sup- 
port it. The Communists counted on a 
quick victory and did not prepare re- 
serves for a long war.” 

There were grounds for optimism. 
Two weeks ago Kim Il Sung, North 
Korean Prenrier, had ordered his troops 
“to drive the U.S. and South Korean 
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forces from Korea by the end of August.” 
With the deadline passed, his men were 
hardly an inch ahead. Their big effort 
to capture the key city of Taegu from 
Naktong River bridgeheads was smashed. 
Marines, shifted from the southern front 
in a brilliant maneuver and aided by 
Negro soldiers of the 24th Division, 
crushed a 12,000-man enemy bulge at 
Changyong. At Waegwan, B-29’s—in low- 
level, ground-support bombing for which 
they were never designed—rained 3,000 
bombs in a 714- by 3%-mile area where 
40,000 Reds supposedly were concen- 
trated. Then South Koreans and the rov- 
ing U.S. 27th “Wolfhound” regiment fin- 
ished off a Communist thrust down the 
rugged, hill-flanked “bowling alley” lead- 
ing from Waegwan to Taegu. 

Joe or Somebody. Taegu was 
saved, proclaimed Lt. Gen. Walton H. 
Walker, 8th Army commander. So was 
the whole American foothold on Korea. 
And cocky, confident G.I.’s claimed the 
Commies would “never get any closer 
to Taegu unless Uncle Joe [Stalin] or 
somebody comes along to help.” 

That was a possibility. Two Chinese 
armies were officially reported to have 
moved up to the Manchurian-North Kor- 
ean border. From Nationalist Formosa 
came rumors that Russia and Red China 
had agreed to throw 150,000 Chinese 
troops into the war if the North Koreans 
are pushed back to the 38th parallel. And 
on Monday, Red Foreign Minister Chou 
En-lai charged in an official protest that 
U.S. planes had bombed three villages 
on the Manchurian side of the border. 

The same day, Kim I] Sung’s troops 
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launched eight separate thrusts against 
the long, snaking U.N. front. Walker, 
both pleased and concerned by the con- 
fidence his men were showing, warned 
that the enemy held the initiative. Al- 
together, it was still an uneasy picture. 


Korean Cesspool 


The G.I.’s were lounging around in 
a rear area, scraping the muck of Korea 
from their gear. Over a squawky radio 
came the voice of Seoul City Sue: “Go on 
home, Joe. What’re you fighting for?” 

It was a good question. Most of the 
youngsters had signed up for an Army 
hitch to learn a trade—or for one of the 
other glowing reasons plastered on the re- 
cruiting posters. That’s why they some- 
times asked themselves what they were 
doing on a peninsula so rugged that from 
the air it looked like a choppy sea. Why, 
they wondered, should they be plunked 
down among these queer people—people 
who still wore wide-brimmed hats because 
centuries ago some ruler ordered it to 
keep his subjects from getting their heads 
together to whisper conspiracies. 

Last week a delayed dispatch from 
PATHFINDER correspondent Jack Reed 
took a look at G.I. thoughts and at the 
land and its people—and, turned up one 
answer to Sue’s question. 

The country has several mountain 
chains, each with its host of handmaiden 
hills. Between them lie terraced fields and 
rice paddies, separated by stone or rubble 
walls. Roughly cut roads traverse the val- 
leys at the edge of the tree lines. An oc- 
casional trail strikes out across the hills. 
And the dung of ages covers all. 

Slimy Gutters. Flies swarm from 
every pile of rot. Mosquitoes are thick, 
and the terrible black ants are both effec- 
tive scavengers and hellish foes. Towns 
and villages have narrow streets with 18- 
inch walkways. The gutters are slime- 
filled drain ditches where bodies, wastes 
and garbage start the slow, smelly process 
of disintegration. 
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The people are undersized, with faces 
that are flat and coppery. There is no 
physical shade which lets one say “here 
is a North Korean” or “that one is a 
South Korean.” They are all Koreans; 
many are brutish and insensitive, many 
are dirty and repulsive. 

Petty Thieves. They are, I believe, 
anti-foreign at all social levels except the 
top. Only a small fraction” have any for- 
mal education beyond basic arithmetic. 
Perhaps they aren’t lazy, but they lack 
initiative. They will do what is put to 
them, no more. 

There is much prostitution, but it is 
so utterly revolting that our troops can’t 
endure it. The prostitutes, herded a score 
to the room, ply their trade on greasy 
benches a few inches above a verminous, 
dung-covered floor. 

“I Vomited.” The callous disregard 


for life is universal. A U.S. Air Force 
officer told me about a native who had 
been caught stealing and was turned over 
to the South Koreans. 

“They took .45 cartridges and 
jammed them between his fingers. Then 
they squeezed his hands till the bones 
broke. He wouldn’t confess. So they made 
him squat on his hams with a piece of 
four-inch pipe under his knees and 
jumped on him. When his knees broke, 
I vomited and had to leave.” 

These are our allies. Our enemies— 
who are also Koreans—ask no quarter in 
battle and give none. They keep coming 
regardless of casualties. And they line up 
captured Americans, with their hands 
tied behind their backs, and spray them 
with Russian burp guns. 

“T'll tell you what I’m fighting for,” 
said a blond-headed private in the knot 
of G.I.’s as he answered Seoul City Sue. 
“T’m fighting for my life.” 


Cops a la U.N. 


“Ladies from Hell”—a crack reg- 
iment of kilted Scots—sailed from Hong 
Kong, bound for Korea. British Marines 
from a destroyer stabbed far behind the 
Red lines to wreck a radio station near 
Inchon. 

South Korean soldiers were incor- 
porated in two U.S. divisions, serving in 
the same squads as G.I.’s. 

Like pieces of a jigsaw puzzle, these 
United Nations efforts in Korea were be- 
ginning to fit together—to become a real 
world force against an aggressor. 

That was important, for a Russian 
tub thumper named Malik was using the 
U.N. Security Council as a mouthing 
place for his propaganda. The U.S. was 
a gangster bent on world conquest, he 
said. Only the Soviets stood for peace. 

Call to Arms. To offset this Com- 
munist theme would take proof that the 
great majority of nations were backing 
the Security Council’s Korean stand. 
That is why France, already up to her 
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World Peace. The United Nations forces in Korea may reach 30,000 to 40,000, in addition to the U.S. troops. (SEE: Cops) 
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neck in a war against the Communists 
in Indo-China, last week offered 1,200 
soldiers; why Britain, with Red China 
ringing Hong Kong, sent two battalions 
2,000 strong; more than 30 countries 
had promised troops or aid (see map). 

They had been slow in acting—the 
first U.N. appeal had gone out more than 
two months ago—and there was at least 
a suspicion that there had been some 
waiting to see whether the U.S. would 
hold in Korea before commitments were 
made. But even though little and late, 
the contributions could make the U.N. 
hope that at last it was gaining stature 
as a world policeman. 


Finessing Red Trumps 


After a month of damning the U.S. 
and with his turn as President of the 
United Nations Security Council nearing 
its end, Jacob Malik seemed tired and 
uncertain. Britain’s Sir Gladwyn Jebb 
and U.S. delegate Warrén Austin had 
played their cards well. 

Austin led an ace when he made a 
major U.S. policy speech in reply to a 
“trial balloon” proposal (a six-man small 
nation committee to consider the Korea 
dispute) by India’s Sir Benegal Rau. 
The U.S. delegate listed the “six great 
objectives” vital to any settlement: 

ee A victory for U.N. forces. 

e eA U.N. achievement that will 
“deter and prevent aggression anywhere.” 

e e Establishment of a free, unified 
and independent Korea—not “half-slave 
and half-free.” 

ee “Fair and free elections . 
throughout the . . . peninsula.” 

e @ Democratic government set up 
with U.N. assistance. 

e @ Admission of Korea to the U.N. 

It was Jebb’s turn to lead. He did it, 
in his casual manner, by pointing out 
that according to Malik there were three 
wars going on in Korea: 

(1) An imperialistic war started by 
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TV hero. Sir Gladwyn Jebb takes over as 
Security Council President. (SEE: Gavel) 
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South Korea, John Foster Dulles and 
the U.S. 

(2) A “civil war” in which the U.N. 
should not interfere. 

(3) A “dispute” in which there are 
two sides and in which the obvious thing 
to do is to get both represented in the 
Council. 

Applesauce. Austin’s next trump 
was an exposure of Communist propa- 
ganda tricks—the Hitler technique of the 
“big lie,” concealing guilt by accusation, 
and the “false label.” Vermonter Austin 
had a little lesson on that: When a house- 
wife puts up some applesauce in a jar, no 
matter how many false labels she may 
use, the contents are still—“applesauce.” 

With the Austin-Jebb partnership 
winning another rubber the delegates ad- 
journed for a cooling spell. But it didn’t 
last long. A note to Trygve Lie from 
Red China’s Foreign Minister, Chou En- 
lai, dumped another problem in their laps 
—Formosa. Chou wanted help in liber- 
ating it from the “tentacles of the U.S. 
aggressors.” 

Before Malik could use it as propa- 
ganda in the Council, Austin countered 
the Chou note with a letter denouncing 
the “ridiculous falsehoods” and stating 
that the U.S. would “welcome U.N. con- 
sideration of the case of Formosa.” 

Although “welcoming” discussion, 
the U.S. knows it will be ticklish. Five 
of 11 members of the Council—including 
India and Britain—have recognized Red 
China and most of them feel that the 
Peiping government is entitled to the 
island. But that doesn’t necessarily mean 
they think the U.S. is the aggressor in 
Formosa—which is the charge. 

As Malik prepared to give up the 
President’s chair the big question was: 
Would he take his regular seat as Soviet 
representative or would he walk out 
again? 

With Formosa out in the open, most 
everyone thought he would stay. 


Sir Gladwyn’s Gavel 


With Formosa the hottest diplomatic 
potato of them all, looming up for the 
U.N.’s Security Council, the weary dele- 
gates could take some consolation in the 
fact that August was over and the Sep- 
tember presidency would move on alpha- 
betically to the United Kingdom. 

This would give the gavel to one 
of the most outstanding men ever to 
carry U.N. credentials—Sir Gladwyn 
Jebb. 

Career Man. It was the 50-year-old 
Jebb who made Jacob Malik squirm in 
his seat by challenging his “queer, up- 
side-down language.” He was educated 
at Oxford and, more important, in the 
British Foreign Service, which excels in 
turning out polished “career men.” Ad- 
ditionally, he has been private secretary 
to such Foreign Office top brass as Hugh 
Dalton, Anthony Eden, Lord Vansittart 
and Sir Alexander Cadogan. 

Jebb has had plenty of contact with 
the Russians. He had a foreign service 
assignment in Iran, attended the early 
U.N. conferences—Dumbarton Oaks, 


Wide World 


Salome, 1950 Style. When Egypt's 
King Farouk went to ritzy Deau- 
ville, France, for a vacation, he 
reserved an entire hotel floor for 
his retinue, won $60,000 at the 
gaming tables, had 26-year-old 
Samia Gamal break off a profes- 
sional engagement at Monte Carlo 
to dance for him. Columnists have 
reported that Egypt’s reluctance at 
first to approve U.S. action in Ko- 
rea stemmed from the King’s anger 
at the U.S. press’s interest in his 
private life. 





Yalta, San Francisco—and, of course, is 
the current television hero of the battle 
with Malik. 

Known as one of the architects of 
the U.N. charter, Jebb is regarded as just 
the man with the ability to turn its Se- 
curity Council meetings at Lake Success 
right side up. 


Straws in the Wind 


The general council of the British 
Trades Union Congress—top brass of 
British labor and long a supporter of na- 
tionalization—backtracked a bit last 
week. 

In a report for submission to its 
membership, it suggested that the Labor 
government go easy on further socializa- 
tion of industry. 

“There is still a great deal to be 
done to improve the structure and opera- 
tion” of nationalized industries, the re- 
port said. The government, it added, 
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should concentrate on “making . . . im- 
provements” rather than taking over more 
private enterprise. 

Only a few days earlier another shift 
of British opinion was noted. The Re- 
corder, a London weekly, reported that 
the London School of Economics, “cradle 
of British socialism,” has swung to the 
right. 

Exclusive. The school was founded 
by Sidney Webb, a leader of the so-called 
British Fabian Socialists. In the past its 
staff and lecturers have included men 
like William Beveridge, author of Brit- 
ain’s “cradle-to-the-grave” social security 
scheme; Clement Attlee, now Prime Min- 
ister; Hugh Dalton, minister and leftist 
leader in the Labor Party; and the late 
Harold Laski, Socialist economist. 

Today, says the Recorder, its promi- 
nent lecturers include financial advisers 
to business firms and its board of gover- 
nors counts several key members of the 
Conservative Party. One board member 
recently wrote a series of articles criticiz- 
ing government interference in business. 
Even the student debates are now strong- 
ly anti-Socialist, the Recorder said. 

“The London School of Economics 
of today is no longer a nursery for left- 
wing theories,” it concluded. 


Aid for Atikokan 
The 200-odd souls in Atikokan, a 


mining town near Lake Superior, breathed 
easier when a relief train with 40 tons 
of food and emergency supplies was al- 
lowed to leave Fort William. 

Highwayless, airportless Atikokan, 
like other isolated communities, had been 
cut off from the rest of the country by 
the strike of 125,000 Canadian railway 
workers. 

Canada, probably more dependent on 
her lacework of steel ribbons than any 
other nation, was crippled. The strike 
forced 700,000 other people out of work 
when the Aug. 22 walkout shut down 
mines and mills, brought rationing and 
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Clogged yards. Engines are idle as Canadian trainmen strike. (SEE: Aid) 


severe food shortages in spots, and cut 
telegraph and mail service. 

Prime Minister Louis St. Laurent 
called a special session of the Canadian 
Parliament to act in the crisis. W. A. 
Mackintosh, vice chancellor of Queens 
University, blasted both sides for “child- 
ish unreasonableness” and quit as gov- 
ernment mediator. 

And as negotiations stalemated over 
the union’s demands for more pay and 
a shorter work week, a hastily organized 
airlift of RCAF and commercial planes 
brought M.P.’s to Ottawa for the special 
session. Remembering the plight of Ati- 
kokan, they might vote power for the gov- 
ernment to seize the railroads or enact a 
compulsory-arbitration law for vital in- 
dustries. 


Bait From Abroad 


Even as the summer waned, the 
American tourist still was being wooed 
last week. Some samples: 

West Berlin issued a new brochure 
describing the lures of the “city behind 
the Iron Curtain.” It offers the thrills 
of a trip into the Russian sector and a 
chance to be photographed with a Rus- 
sian sentinel. 

“ The British Travel and Holidays 
Association put out a list of suggestions 
on how to make American visitors happy. 
They included serving ice water with 
meals, more coat hangers for closets, and 
avoiding waking guests at 8 a.m. to ask 
if they plan to stay another day. 


For the Record 


e @ Belgium, nervously trying to set- 
tle down after a crisis that cost it a 
King and almost caused civil war, was on 
edge once more after assassins shot Julien 
Lahaut, Communist chief, as he answered 
their ring on his doorbell. Jumpy Bel- 
gium soon had cause to flinch again: As 
20,000 Belgians watched Lahaut’s funeral 
procession, another Communist leader, 


K. Raskin, was wounded by an unidenti- 
fied gunman. 

e @ Peru, acting for a bloc of Latin 
American countries, asked that the 
United Nations General Assembly meet- 
ing Sept. 19 take up the subject of with- 
drawing the 1946 U.S. ban against dip- 
lomatic relations with Spain. 

ee The British Labor Party’s ex- 
ecutive committee proposed a world plan 
for mutual aid to take over when the 
Marshall Plan ends in 1952. It would, in 
effect, weld together such measures as 
Truman’s Point IV program and the 
United Nations technical-assistance pro- 
gram. The objective: to fight communism 
by boosting living standards in unde- 
veloped nations. 


Sign Up for Sabotage 


Dutifully the little Italian kids—none 
of them much over eight—crowded up to 
the wooden table where the poster 
screamed: “Firmato l’appelo di Stoc- 
colma.” One by one they scrawled their 
names. Thus the Communist-inspired 
Stockholm “peace appeal” signature list 
grew a handful longer. 

The Reds have made it that kind of 
campaign. Get anybody to sign. Names 
count, whether or not those who make 
their mark realize that the petition to out- 
law the atomic bomb and prevent war 
isn’t what it pretends to be. The proposal 
labels as a war criminal the first country 
to use the weapon—but says nothing 
about aggression like that in Korea. It de- 
mands international controls to enforce 
the A-bomb ban—but doesn’t mention in- 
ternational control of atomic-energy de- 
velopments. Russia vetoed a United Na- 
tions plan to set up such world-wide 
policing as the key to outlawing atom 
bomb manufacture. 

Denounced by statesmen in country 
after country, the petition still was gain- 
ing signers last week. In France, Frédéric 
Joliot-Curie, a Communist and committee 
chairman of the World Peace Partisans 
which sponsored the appeal, claimed that 
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Too young to know. Italian kids put 
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more than 273 million people—' of the 
human race—had signed. 

Sheep. Significantly, 86% of the 
total came from Russia and her satellites. 
Of the USSR’s 193 million population, 
115 million had put their names down. 
Three-fourths of all Czechs, Poles, Bul- 
garians and Hungarians and 17 out of 18 
East Germans supposedly had lined up. 
In Britain and the U.S., however, only 
1 out of 100 signed. 

Unlike the Italian school kids, peo- 
ple in the democracies apparently had 
heard of the hint in Pravda, official Com- 
munist paper, that each signer of the 
Stockholm petition also was pledging “to 
do my utmost to prevent war.” That 
meant, says Pravda, “I shall stop trains 

. . refuse to unload ships carrying war 
materials . . . not allow my son or my 
husband to go to war” and disrupt fuel, 
supply, food and communication lines. 

In Strasbourg, where the General 
Assembly of the Council of Europe was 
meeting, delegates drew up a declaration 
of their own to counteract the Stockholm 
petition. It asks the 15 member nations 
to pledge opposition to aggression in any 
form, to work actively for peace, and to 
support the U.N. in Korea. 


High Cost of Women 


Americans aren’t the only people 
concerned about price controls. 

In Jerusalem, Arab leaders com- 
plained last week that Israel’s system of 
controls covers everything but wives— 
and would the Jewish government please 
do something about it? The price of a 
wife has skyrocketed to as much as 
$1,400, they said, and a young man now 
has to work 8 or 10 years before he can 
afford to buy one. 

Also, the complaint added, Israel’s 
rising cost of living makes feeding and 
clothing a wife too expensive. And Is- 
rael’s propaganda about women’s rights 
—plus the vigilance of Israeli police— 
make it hard to get as much work out of 
the little woman as in the good old days. 





Complaint from Israel. Arab wives are 
much too expensive. (SEE: High Cost) 
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THE WORLD AND US 


By Felix Morley 





The Friendship of Japan 


With the spotlight of American 
interest focused on Korea, it is curious 
that developments in Japan attract so 
little publicity. 

Korea, as the Japanese have often 
emphasized, points like a dagger at 
the heart of the Island Empire. That 
is why the Japanese fought to keep 
Korea free from Russian domination 
in 1904-5. When Russia was then de- 
feated, Japan in turn used Korea as 
a stepping stone for the conquest of 
Manchuria and farther expansion in 
Asia. 

Now Russia: has put the empire 
building process in reverse. There is 
little doubt that the attack on South 
Korea was ordered by the Kremlin 
with the intention of extending Com- 
munist imperialism across the narrow 
straits of Tsushima to Japan itself. 

* & & 


Yet Germany, where we control 
only a section of the Western half, 
plus a foothold in Berlin, gets far 
more attention from our press and 
radio than does Japan, where General 
MacArthur has supreme command. 

Moreover, Japan is the indispens- 
able base for all our operations in the 
Far East. There, Japan would play 
a role comparable to that of Great 
Britain in Europe. 

Paradoxically, Germany com- 
mands more attention than Japan, in 
part because the former country is 
now divided and weak, the latter still 
unified and relatively strong. We feel 
more sure of Japan than we do of 
Germany. We think that the Red 
army, acting directly or through satel- 
lites, could sweep to the Rhine more 
easily than it could capture Tokyo. 


*¢ # © 


The effort and the sacrifices that 
have been necessary to hold our 
Korean beach-head have done much to 
modify our sense of relative security 
in regard to Japan. And clearly we 
must now develop a better understand- 
ing of Japanese problems, made 
sharper by the Korean war. 

Fortunately, a good deal to de- 
velop this greater interest has been 
done by the recent visit to this coun- 
try of a group of some 50 distin- 
guished Japanese. A flattering recep- 
tion was extended to the group by 
both Houses of Congress. 


& # 


All those who talked with these 
Japanese leaders were deeply im- 
pressed by their obvious sincerity and 
their willingness to accept full blame 
for the past misdeeds of their govern- 
ment. 
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Japanese. We owe them a treaty. 


If so, it behooves Americans to 
meet these penitent people half-way, 
and to begin to regard them not as a 
subject nation, under our military rule, 
but as the good friends that the Japa- 
nese have always been to us, except- 
ing only during the period of warlord 
domination that led to the last war. 

¥ % % 

The Japanese people cannot be 
indifferent to the struggle now raging 
on their very doorstep. There is no 
neutrality in the hearts of the Japa- 
nese Communists, now doing all in 
their power to assist Russia. There is 
equally little neutrality among the 
mass of the people. As Delegate Kita- 
mure, representing Japan’s Demo- 
cratic Party, told our House of Repre- 
sentatives: “The Japanese people 
would like to do everything in their 
present power to support the action” 
of the United Nations in Korea. 

Clearly the United States should 
welcome this eagerness to cooperate 
on the part of our chastened enemy. 
And the way to express that welcome 
is to conclude a treaty of peace, now 
long overdue, which would again make 
Japan a sovereign power. 

A peace treaty would confirm 
Japan as our friend, and put an end 
to the Communist argument that our 
purpose is to keep the Japanese in a 
perpetual subjugation from which 
only Russian aid will free them. 


Felix Morley covers foreign news on 
3-Star Extra, Eastern hookup of the 
National Broadcasting Co., at 6:45 
p.m., Monday through Friday. Check 
with your local NBC station. 
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Health 


Nine-Test Clinics 


“This may seem a queer sort of letter 
but I want you to know how I feel. ... 
It was mighty hard to give up my home, 
my husband and my two small children 
but I am mighty glad that I found I had 
tuberculosis. Had I not found out when 
I did, I, myself, would have been very 
sick and my family might have contracted 
the disease.” 

These poignant yet grateful words 
were written by a young Richmond, Va., 
mother now recovering from t.b. in the 
city’s Pine Camp Hospital. They illus- 
trate with case-record impact the tremen- 
dous possibilities of a new “shotgun” ap- 
proach to disease-hunting which promises 
to postpone death for some 25 million 
chronically sick Americans. 

Today the prevalent method for de- 
tecting chronic ailments is to go after 
them one at a time—like hunting with a 
rifle. One detection center is set up to 
discover cancer. Another runs a mass 
chest X-ray to spot t.b. Still others urge 
citizens to have themselves checked for 
diabetes or syphilis. Each test, as a rule, 
is applied to a different group, at a dif- 
ferent time, in a different place. 

Individually, these tests are effective 
—as is a well-aimed rifle bullet. But each 
hits only one target. The shotgun hits a 
dozen. 

Mass Detection. Medically, the 
shotgun theory takes the form of the 
multi-test screening clinic—the hottest 
idea in public health today. It is a medi- 
cal assembly line, in which a person can 
be examined in 15 to 30 minutes at a cost 








as low as $1.62, for as many as nine ma- 
jor chronic diseases in one swoop. 

The big health problem today is that 
cases of chronic illnesses—75% of which 
are partially or completely controllable 
—simply aren’t found soon enough to 
save the patient. 

Diabetics come to the attention of 
the doctor in the last stages of coma; 
cardiacs arrive at the hospital gasping 
for breath; some syphilitics who have had 
syphilis since birth discover the fact only 
after paresis sets in. 

“This need not be,” declared Dr. A. 
L. Chapman who, as chief of the U.S. 
Public Health Service’s Division of 
Chronic Disease, is the nation’s No. 1 ad- 
vocate of combining several health screen- 
ing examinations into a single operation. 
“The multiple screening clinic approach 
can be used wherever medical, hospital 
or public health resources exist. By this 
approach, properly applied, we can find 
our early cases of chronic illness on a 
mass basis at a cost that will not bank- 
rupt the public treasury.” 

The Richmond Test. Public health 
officials are jubilant at the early success 
of the pilot multi-test clinics which have 
operated experimentally in varying forms 
in several different areas of the U.S. dur- 
ing 1950. One of the most successful of 
these wound up operations this summer 
in Richmond, Va. 

In the plush “old Dominion Room” 
of Miller & Rhoads, a department store, 
Richmond began last January screening 
for as many as nine diseases in one clinic 
visit. And when the curtain rang down on 
the program last July 30, some 38,000 
Richmond citizens 15 and older had got- 
ten bills of health—many of them un- 
clean. 

The clinic, supervised by intense, 
hard-working Dr. Paul W. Bowden, assist- 
ant director of the Richmond Health De- 
partment, was geared to turn out 78 per- 


sons an hour. The rule was first-come, 
first-served, and the tests were free. The 
clinics were shifted from time to time to 
various locations throughout the city. As 
patients entered a pleasant reception 
room complete with recorded background 
music, fluorescent lights and soft seats, 
they received numbered cards to forestall 
any arguments about who was where in 
line. 

No Favorites. This policy didn’t 
please one mink-coated clinic visitor. 
Casting a cold eye at the several dozens 
waiting to be screened, she demanded to 
know “When can I make an appoint- 
ment?” Told never, she stalked out, nose 
high. 

Following registration and a brief 
recital of medical history, a visitor at the 
Richmond clinic was weighed (one out of 
five Americans is too fat); X-rayed for 
tuberculosis and evidence of heart dis- 
orders; tested for high blood pressure; 
pricked for a blood sample for lab exams 
for syphilis and anemia. 

In addition, every 10th person at the 
basic unit got an electrocardiogram to 
detect heart ailments, and every third 
person was given a vision examination 
and tests for glaucoma, a disease which 
hardens the eyeballs and is one of the 
major causes of blindness in adults. Just 
before leaving, each patient was handed 
a container, told to fill it at home with a 
urine specimen and return it by mail to 
the city health department laboratory for 
a diabetes test. 

Most of the individual tests took less 
than three minutes. So overwhelmed was 
one citizen when he was whisked through 
the line in 13 minutes flat that he wrote 
an ecstatic letter to the editor of the Rich- 
mond News Leader: 

“What a delight it was to observe the 
smooth calmness, speed and efficiency of 
this pioneering, public health group! You 
skip from technician to technician, much 


Pathfinder 


Medical assembly line. Pretty Kitty Connaughton, a Richmond, Va., department store worker, starts through Richmond's 
multi-test health clinic which screened 38,000 persons for various chronic diseases during a seven-month program. She gets 
weighed first (right), learns that she tips the scale at a trim 104. 
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amen meet oo 


like a thrown stone skips over the surface 
of the water.” 

A Richmond dowager, on the other 
hand, took a dim view of all this “smooth 
calmness”: “The whole thing is too im- 
personal,” she complained. “My heaven, 
you just don’t get a chance to tell them 
what’s wrong with you!” 

Results of the tests, after analyses 
had been completed in the city’s labora- 
tories, were forwarded to the individual’s 
own doctor, who revealed the findings to 
his patient. If an individual was poor and 
needed medical attention, he was treated 
by the city-supported Medical Care Serv- 
ice. There was no attempt at the clinic to 
treat or diagnose any complaint or to tell 
the individual what ailed him. 

The Richmond program was con- 
ceived one steamy day last summer at a 
conference in Washington’s squat Federal 
Security Administration building. Present 
were Richmond’s Health Director Edward 
M. Holmes Jr. and officials of the U.S. 
Public Health Service. Dr. Holmes, long 
interested in the techniques of mass 
screening for disease, thought Richmond 
had the right organizational setup and 
community spirit for such an undertak- 
ing. USPHS, which had been working on 
plans for pilot multi-test clinics, agreed. 

Holmes returned to Richmond, asked 
the chairman of the Richmond Area Com- 
munity Council’s Health Division to call 
a meeting to talk the idea over. Invited 
were representatives of the local medical 
society, official and voluntary health and 
health-related agencies, and prominent 
lay citizens. 

“I was scared to death when I got 
up to talk about the plan,” 43-year-old 
Ed Holmes confessed. 

Socialized Bugaboo. And well he 
might have been. The mere mention of 
Federal Security Administrator Oscar R. 
Ewing, who bosses the Public Health 
Service, makes most doctors see red for 
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his advocacy of what they consider social- 
ized medicine. Holmes also was in effect 
asking powerful organizations like the 
tuberculosis and heart associations to 
play down their own programs in favor 
of multiple test screening. 

Aside from winning the support of 
the town’s medical profession, there were 
endless technical details to be ironed out. 
Despite these obstacles, the reaction to 
Holmes’ presentation was enthusiastic. 
Chester D. Snell, director of the Rich- 
mond Community Fund, credits this to 
the fact that “there’s less organizational 
rivalry and less agency mindedness in 
this town than in any other community 
I’ve ever seen.” 

The idea was endorsed by the Rich- 
mond Department of Health, the Board of 
Trustees of the Academy of Medicine 
(the local medical society of about 400 
doctors) and by the Academy member- 
ship in a general meeting. The chairman 
of the Community Council’s Health Di- 





Pathfinder 
Eyeful. Technician gets Kitty’s eyes 
ready for visual acuity, glaucoma tests. 





Pathfinder 
Blood letting. Nurse takes blood sample to test for syphilis and anemia. She also reads Kitty’s blood pressure at the same 


station. At the next stop (right) Kitty gets container, is told to mail in urine specimen for a diabetes check. Most Richmond 
tests take three minutes or less. 


vision, Dr. Wyndham B. Blanton, promi- 
nent Richmond physician, appointed 
Medical Advisory, Planning and Steering, 
and Health Education and Promotion 
committees to map details of the program 
down to the last millimeter of microfilm. 

Finances. The Richmond clinic was 
partially financed by a $24,166 grant 
from the U.S. Public Health Service. The 
Richmond Tuberculosis Association put 
up $22,240 and loaned a $10,000 X-ray 
unit. Grants of $4,600 and $4,500 came 
from the Richmond Heart Association 
and the Virginia State Health Depart- 
ment. The Richmond Red Cross donated 
volunteer services worth $6,900, while the 
Richmond City Health Department paid 
the full-time salaries of the clinic em- 
ployes, amounting to more than $5,000. 

In addition, Holmes estimated. that 
consulting services rendered free by the 
staffs of the Richmond Health Depart- 
ment and the Medical College of Virginia 
faculty, reading X-rays and cardiograms 
and performing laboratory work, was 
worth another $30,000. 

Richmond citizens were enthusiastic 
about the multi-test undertaking. The 
Richmond News Leader called it a “sense- 
making program in public health .. . 
which cannot be praised too highly.” 

Organizations which might have 
grumbled that their programs were being 
subordinated had nothing but commenda- 
tion for the program. Soft-spoken Nora 
Spencer Hamner, executive secretary of 
the Richmond Tuberculosis Association, 
thinks linking the chest X-rays with tests 
for other diseases brought out persons 
who might not have shown up for. the 
X-ray alone. 

In addition to Richmond, other areas 
in which experimental multi-test health 
clinics have been conducted in 1950 in- 
clude Indianapolis, Boston and Atlanta. 

Boston Test. Located in the spar- 
kling New England Center Hospital, the 
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Boston clinic differed from those else- 
where in two major respects: Each pa- 
tient filled out a 222-question medical 
history form, and each got a complete 
physical examination. 

Principal diseases for which they 
screened in Boston were heart disease, 
hypertension, diabetes, tuberculosis, can- 
cer, syphilis, nephritis, vision and hear- 
ing defects, arthritis, and nutritional 
status. As in Richmond, no diagnoses 
were made. But if the tests indicated 
presence of a disease, the patient was re- 
ferred to a physician or to clinics for 
definitive diagnosis and treatment. 

Sponsoring the clinic, which closed 
June 29 after a six-month run, was the 
Massachusetts State Medical Society, 
supported by the State Health Depart- 
ment, the USPHS, the Massachusetts 
Heart Association and the Massachusetts 
division of the American Cancer Society. 

Somewhat different is Indianapolis’s 
multi-test program, in which rigid statisti- 
cal guides have been established. Pur- 
pose: to determine costs per screening 
operation and relate these costs to the 
number of positive cases uncovered. 

Georgia: the Biggest. The nation’s 
most ambitious multi-test health program 
ended recently in Atlanta, where 236,000 
health-conscious Georgians, whipped up 
by an all-out press and radio campaign, 
streamed through clinics which covered 
the city and adjoining Fulton and De- 
Kalb counties. 

The three-month Atlanta program, 
under the four-way sponsorship of the 
city, state, and the DeKalb and Fulton 
county health departments, added a new 
wrinkle: an oral examination not only for 
bad teeth but for any lesions above the 
throat which might be indicative of can- 
cer or advanced cases of syphilis. Patients 
were also screened for t.b. and other lung 
or heart abnormalities, syphilis, diabetes, 
anemia and obesity. 

The U.S. Public Health Service’s 
slim Dr. Chapman (“obesity is coming to 
be THE American disease”) is bothered 
when so many people ask, “Why go to all 
this trouble finding chronic disease when 
there isn’t anything that can be done 
about it?” He blasts this fatalistic ap- 
proach, says something can be done. 

Caught in Time. That Chapman is 
right can be attested by the young mother 
who wrote that she was “mighty glad” 
she discovered her tuberculosis in time. 
Other examples: the child turned up in 
the Atlanta survey whose congenital 
syphilis was cured by penicillin shots; 
the diabetic in Boston who is able to stay 
on his job thanks to insulin and a con- 
trolled diet; the woman in Indianapolis 
who is winning over pernicious anemia 
with capsuled doses of folic acid and a 
general dietary build-up. 

Advantages for everyone were obvi- 
ous. For the patient, early diagnosis 
meant lower medical bills, easier treat- 
ment, greater certainty of success. For 
the community, it meant a lower welfare 
load, lower institutional costs, a larger 
reserve of productive workers. 

Final results of the multi-test clinics 
won't be available for several months. But 
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preliminary returns are unearthing peo- 
ple with heart murmurs who had never 
before been to a doctor; many previously 
unknown diabetics have been spotted; hy- 
pertensives are being tagged by dozens. 

The first 13,000 tests tabulated in 
Richmond uncovered 835 heart abnormal- 
ities, 511 lung irregularities. Of this lat- 
ter figure, 107 were found negative on a 
second X-ray. But 132 had cured or 
healed t.b.; 21 had moderately advanced 
inactive t.b.; nine had active t.b. in im- 
mediate need of treatment; 24 others 
were put under close observation to de- 
termine the status of their tuberculosis. 

Among these same 13,000 were 127 
positive diabetics, 102 more who were 
doubtful. Five hundred and sixty had 
hemoglobin readings below normal, indi- 
cating anemia. 

Persons with high blood pressure 
were so numerous, Richmond officials 
want to run rechecks before releasing 
their findings. As for obesity, the Rich- 
mond clinic makes no findings, lets the 
figures speak for themselves in reports 
submitted to the individual’s physician. 
No tabulation has yet been made of visual 
defects or syphilis. 

In Indianapolis, where results of 
vision and weight tests are being tabu- 
lated, the first 500 persons examined 
showed 37.9% with faulty eyesight, 
33.1% who were either under- or over- 
weight. In this same 500, 24.2% had high 
blood pressure, while 4% were screened 
as suspected diabetics. 

Of the 2,620 persons examined in the 
Boston clinic during its six months of 
operation, results have been tabulated to 
date on 1,013. Of these, 632 (62.4%) 
were referred to their family physicians 
for various abnormalities, according to 


Massachusetts Health Commissioner Vla- 
do A. Getting. 

The Boston clinic uncovered (out of 
1,013): 182 who were more than 20% 
above ideal weight; 124 with defective 
vision; 81 hypertensives; 71 cases of 
heart disease; 48 lesions suspected of be- 
ing cancer; 25 who were 20% below ideal 
weight; 21 diabetics; 16 with anemia; 8 
with tuberculosis; 3 syphilitics. 

Particularly pertinent is the fact that 
of the 632 persons sent to their physicians 
in Boston, 455 were referred for condi- 
tions not previously under medical care. 
These 455 persons, said Dr. Getting, had 
642 previously unknown or untreated con- 
ditions—1.41 defects per individual. 

Why Not Everywhere? The U.S. 
Health Service, clearing house for multi- 
test projects throughout the country, be- 
lieves such screenings can be—and should 
be—undertaken in most U.S. communi- 
ties. To promote them, it will send speak- 
ers to interested localities to explain the 
program, may even help finance a clinic 
or supply personnel to help run it. 

Dr. Leonard A. Scheele, U.S. Sur- 
geon General, calls the multi-test health 
screening concept a-“back door ap- 
proach” to the prevention of chronic dis- 
eases which lend themselves to diagnosis 
and treatment in their early stages. 

“If we could find every early case of 
syphilis today and bring it under treat- 
ment and could continue doing so over a 
long enough period of time to eliminate 
the problem of reinfection, we would have 
found, in effect, the prevention of syphilis. 

“And there is hardly a disease that 
lends itself to early diagnosis and treat- 
ment that, in the absence of a specific 
preventive, will not succumb sooner or 
later to this line of attack.” 





Pathfinder 
Heartbeat. Kitty’s heart. action is recorded on an electrocardiograph, an invaluable 
instrument for diagnosing heart trouble. Only 1 in 10 gets this exam. 
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TS mechanical horsepower has 
revolutionized American farming— 
helps produce almost 90,000,000 tons 
more food than in 1930—uses over 3 
times as much petroleum! 


Is it any wonder companies like 
Socony-Vacuum have to keep on their 
toes—constantly planning and “plow- 
ing back” for the future? 


Last year, for instance, Socony- 
Vacuum spent $158,000,000 for oil ex- 
ploration, advanced research, new 


pipelines, tankers, refinery and storage 
facilities—to help fill U.S.A.’s yearly 
demand for 2,080,000,000 barrels of 
petroleum. 


And we still have a big job ahead! 


The Nation’s needs for Security — 
your demands for a big money’s worth 
in oil for homes, transportation, indus- 
try and farms all must and will be met. 


This calls for bigness—and America 
has it! 


SOCONY-VACUUM 





DETERMINES 


DEMAND sicness 


The Flying Red Horse Companies: SOCONY-VACUUM OIL COMPANY, INC., and Affiliates: 


MAGNOLIA PETROLEUM COMPANY * GENERAL PETROLEUM CORPORATION 
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These young Macks are 
ut to beat their dads! 





Their great-grandfathers are still at work—but 
these new Golden Anniversary Macks have every- 
thing that made their ancestors famous. 

In these new Macks are all the built-in dollar- 
savers Mack is famed for—the greater stamina, 
greater strength that come from half a century of 
specializing in the development and the manu- 
facture of commercial vehicles. All reasons why 





completely .Mack-built in Mack's own engine 
factory. A worthy running mate for a power- 
plant that is renowned among truckmen the 
world over—Mack’s great Thermodyne Engine. 
Whether you need a truck for dependable, eco- 
nomical city delivery or for the longest, heaviest 
hauling task—there’s a Mack for you now. Small 
Mack or big Mack, a Mack will work for ess per 


hg 


—**Mack outlasts them all!’’ 
And introduced for the first time is the new 
Magnadyne Engine. Designed by Mack—it is 


year and for more years with less absenteeism. One 
Mack or a fleet—your Mack branch or distributor 
has dollar-saving facts for you. 








There’s a Mack for your job with a great | I 


Originated by Mack, designed by Mack 
—completely Mack-built in Mack's 
new engine factory—the new Magna- 
dyne Engine is money-saving news for 
truckmen. Mack-proved timing gears 
—gears that have never been known 
to wear out; the new triple-life mani- 
fold; directed jet-water cooling that 
increases valve life; a fully counter- 
balanced electrically case-hardened 





crankshaft—these and many other ex- ! 
clusive features and improvements add THE NEW MACK A-30—(21,000 Ibs. g.v.w.) THI 
thousands of trouble-free miles, extra is the dollar-saver Mack for oil dealers, 24, 
working miles, earning miles for Mack lumbermen, farmers, stockmen and all truck @ 
owners. operators who need a truck of the medium tru 
Capacity class with Mack's built-in economy, ne 
stick-to-the-job stamina and Mack's rugged- ec 
ness and long life. tru 


Mack Trucks, Inc., Empire State Bldg., New York 1, N.Y. Factories at Allentawn, Pa.; Plainfield, N. J.; New Brunswick, N. J.; Long Island City, N.Y. 
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THE NEW MACK A-20 — (17,000 lbs. 
g.v.w.) offers maeengnd ye kers, bottlers 


department stores an 


others a small 


Mack with Big-Mack dependability. 


THE NEW MACK A-40—tranging in size from 
24,000 Ibs. (g.v.w.) to 45,000 lbs. (g.c.w.) —is 
() a highways type for long hauls, (2) a dump 
truck, (3) a six-wheeler and (4) a tractor. The 
new A-20, A-30 and A-40 Macks bring Mack 
fconomy to virtually every hauling task a 
truck is asked to do. 








THE NEW MACK A-40S— a six-wheeler Mack— 
is one of the huskies among these new Golden 
Anniversary models. Big job or little job— 
whatever your hauling task may be—turn it 
over to a tough, rugged Mack. See your Mack 
branch or distributor—or ask a representative 
to call. 


Built like a Mack... outlasts them all! 





(odernize, with: Mack! 


Factory branches and distributors in all principal cities for service and parts. In Canada: Mack Trucks of Canada, Ltd. 
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Rap for Racialism 


The neurotic little men of all nations, 
whose only compensation for feelings of 
inferiority is the claim that they belong 
to some “race” superior to all others in 
bravery, brains or brawn, will not cease 
their drivel in our lifetime. But, from this 
week on, in the eyes of the world’s scien- 
tific confraternity, what they speak is 
heresy. 

At the express request of the United 
Nations, eight renowned scientists set to 
work last year to line up the views on 
“race” of all the competent modern genet- 
icists, biologists, psychologists, anthro- 
pologists and sociologists they could con- 
tact. Their final report, which had been 
sped to every member-nation last week, 
has been termed by the United Nations 
Educational, Scientific and Cultural Or- 
ganization “the most authoritative state- 
ment of modern scientific doctrine on the 
controversial subject of race ever to be 
issued.” 


¢ , ay 
— s Obsolete. Bluntly, the group chair- 
manned by Philadelphia’s Dr. M. F. Ash- 
; ley Montagu, a physical anthropologist, 
eee 


asserted that the term “race” had been so 
badly misconstrued, and fitted the facts 


so ill, that it should be discarded (in 
% favor of “ethnic groups”). At best, they 
8 said, only three so-called races can be 


recognized: the Mongoloid, the Negroid, 
because... 


im 
oo 


the Caucasoid. 

“Obviously,” the report declared, 
“Americans are not a race, nor are Eng- 
lishmen, nor Frenchmen, nor any other 





Above, new Ray-O-Vac Sportsman 2-cell 
flashlight ...now at your favorite dealer 


They're sealed in steel 


to stay fresh and usable! 


Here’s the battery that won’t swell or 
stick in your flashlight . . . that will stay 
fresh and usable longer . . . that doesn’t 
have to be “‘dated.’’ Only Ray-O-Vacs are 
sealed in steel . . . top, bottom, 

and all around. You get i > 





A steel top. aie wv ad 
Powerful battery. si Po: Fate! 
Multi-ply insulation. of , 
Steel jacket. 

Steel bottom. 





Over 2 Eition Sold Each battery carries this guarantee: “If your flash- 

light is damaged by corrosion, leakage or swelling of 

© 1950 BY RAY-O-VAC COMPANY, MADISON, WIS. this battery, send it to us with the batteries and we 

RAY-O-VAC CANADA, LTD., WINNIPEG, MAN. = give you FREE a new, comparable flashlight with 
atteries.”’ 
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national group. Catholics, Protestants, 
Moslems and Jews are not races, nor are 
groups who speak English or any other 
language thereby definable as a race; 
people who live in Iceland or England or 
India are not races; nor are people who 
are culturally Turkish or Chinese or the 
like thereby describable as races.” 

No Supermen. The notion that spe- 
cial virtues or talents are found more fre- 
quently or in greater intensity in one 
“race” rather than another was banged 
smartly over the head by the commission. 
National cultures (see Jvan When 
Young) can produce distinctive be- 
havior-traits, but “Wherever it has been 
possible to make allowances for differ- 
ences ‘in environmental opportunities, 
tests have shown essential similarity in 
mental characters among all human 
groups.” 

The commission had taken 2,000 
words to say it. The Acts of the Apostles 
put it in 10: “And [God] hath made of 
one blood all nations of men.” 


Ivan When Young 


Why the Russians behave like Rus- 
sians has long been a question of tragic 
concern for their neighbors, a source of 
endless debate for sociologists, and a 
juicy topic for lecturers along the 
chicken-salad circuit. 

Oddly enough, the Russians’ most 
brilliant interpreters have been men 
temperamentally their global opposites: 
the English. Sir Bernard Pares wrote 
the best modern history of the Russian 
people; Edward Crankshaw, explored, 
better than any, the effect upon the Rus- 
sian spirit of the great steppes. Last 
week a third Britisher, Geoffrey Gorer, 
presented to American readers a pro- 
vocative explanation of Russian  ex- 
tremism. 

No assortment of peoples as vast 
and varied as those within the USSR 
can safely be stereotyped. Yet Russian 
and non-Russian critics alike have noted 
a common thread running through these 
folk and their history: a tendency to 
swing abruptly from complete freedom 
to complete repression, from anarchy 
(personal and social) to authoritari- 
anism. 

Swaddling Clothes. What Gorer 
presents as a key to this trait in his 
book The People of Great Russia (Chan- 
ticleer Press; New York: $3) is the 
tradition of swaddling their babies into 
stiff little bundles for the first eight or 
nine months of their lives. Since every 
baby wants to kick, grasp, stretch, and 
generally throw his weight about, this 
strait jacket is highly frustrating. 

As upsetting in another way, hints 
Gorer, may be the infant’s sudden and 
(to him) inexplicable releases from con- 
finement. At feeding time he is un- 
bound, allowed complete freedom while 
at his mother’s breast. Early in life, in 
short, he is set in a pattern of alternat- 
ing from one extreme to another. 

Towering Arrogance. It is for this 
reason, argues Gorer, that Russian litera- 
ture and life teem with characters who 
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European 
Gorer’s query: Do Russian aggressions 
begin in swaddling clothes? (SEE: Ivan) 


vacillate between Christlike meekness 
and towering arrogance, between fasts 
and feasts, abstinence and drunken or- 
gies. 

Gorer’s interpretation of the Russian 
character has other facets. But by and 
large his thesis hangs or falls by the 
baby’s swaddling bands. In consequence, 
many students of Russia—and of chil- 
dren—are inclined to think it won’t hold 
up under pressure. 

Too many other factors—climatic, 
cultural, dietetic, constitutional—preside 
over the formation of a personality and 
a people, they point out, for psychologists 
to be sure that one is primary or de- 
cisive. 


Big Rumble 


Last Monday, nearly two weeks af- 
ter one of the most violent crackings of 
the earth’s crust man has ever recorded, 
only a handful of reports had come out of 
the isolated “roof of the world” in the 
Himalayas where the tremendous quake 
centered. 

Those few told of whole rivers dis- 
appearing and others changing their 
courses when mountains toppled. The 
Brahmaputra, one of India’s main water- 
ways, fell eight feet, then rose again black 
with sulfur. Villages were swallowed by 
chasms or flooded as new lakes formed. 
Streams that for ages had meant irriga- 
tion—and life—began to dry up. Roads 
and communication lines were destroyed, 
nearly 5,000 people were killed, and at 
least 30,000 square miles of land were 
affected. 

Added to the terrors of the thunder- 
ous shock reeorded on Aug. 15 were at 
least 11 days of milder tremors. Then, 
as if the punch-drunk globe hadn’t been 
rocked enough, a U.S. seismograph re- 
corded another great quake at 12:48 a.m. 
(EDT), Aug. 26, off the Gulf of Alaska. 

The world, last fortnight, was a 
pretty unstable place. 





We put our hide-away in the attic... 
others suspend it under the floor or from 
the basement ceiling! 


No matter where you place it, Bryant’s 
practical and proved hide-away winter air 
conditioner is specially designed toconserve 
valuable living space. Automatically con- 
trolled, it gives even, comforting warmth 
all winter long. Economical in operation, 
it brings the comfort and convenience of 
automatic gas forced-air heating within 
range of every homeowner’s pocketbook! 


eCONDITIONS THE AIR! eFULLY AUTOMATIC! 
e@EASILY INSTALLED! eBURNS ANY GAS! 










let the pup be furnoce mon 
ond woter boy too! 
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AUTOMATIC HEATING 


Over 40 years of leadership in gas heating 
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Bryant Heater, Dept. 66, 
17825 St. Clair, Cleveland, Ohio 

Send me literature that tells 
more about the new Bryant 
Winter Air Conditioner de- 
signed for hide-away installa- 
tion. 
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PRESIDENT RUDOLPH M. KANT OF HAMILTON WATCH CO. and James G. Shennan of Elgin 


took heart when the State Department finally began talking tough to 
the Swiss who have flooded the U.S. with cheap watches. 


industry was encouraging, few industrialists believed State's reci- 
procity fanatics had learned their lesson. 


INSTEAD, THE DEPARTMENT HAS QUIETLY READIED a list of nearly 3,000 items— 
including wool, tobacco, chemicals, oils, paints, farm products, 
cotton goods, metals and glassware——upon which the U.S. is willing to 
grant tariff concessions at the Sept. 28 tariff conference in Torquay, 
England. 


cashing U.S. savings bonds than buying them. In July, bonds cashed 
exceeded by nearly $88 million the number purchased. 


appliances and particularly farm equipment. But if it becomes a trend, 
it may have a grimmer meaning—that Americans are beginning to realize 
Government tax-—and-spend policies will make a dollar today worth more 

than an inflated dollar plus interest 10 years hence. 


especially in Washington, D. C., New York, Boston and Baltimore-——for 
homes in the country and small towns. One New York realty firm reports 
receiving up to 200 inquiries daily for way-out-—of-—town property, 
compared with 20 to 40 before Korea. 


~ tracts. Although no overall dispersal plan has been put into effect, 
the need for dispersal was partly responsible for award of gun 
carriage and armored vehicle orders to such widely separated points 
as Melrose Park, Ill. (International Harvester), Berwick, Pa. (Amer-— 
ican Car & Foundry), Racine, Wis. (Massey—Harris), and Renton, Wash. 
(Pacific Car & Foundry). 


into five major tank-producing economies, with only one tank plant— 
the Detroit Arsenal—in the motor city. The areas, scattered for maxi- 
mum bomb protection: Deep South, Far West, Middle Atlantic-—New Eng- 
land, St. Louis-—Chicago, and the Buffalo-—Detroit-—Huntington (W. Va.) 
triangle. 


using available box cars to import raw materials usually brought in by 
truck. Object: to have box cars on hand to ship finished products. 
Since each car takes 12 times the steel used in an auto. Steelmakers 
are being thwarted by antitrust laws which prevent them from getting 
together to divide the box car business, avoid chaos, and prevent 

any one or two companies from having to take too much of the load. 

CONSTRUCTION INDUSTRY LEADERS NOW FEAR that proposed further tightening of 
credit controls will slow housing construction after November. 

VICE PRESIDENT FRANK M. CORTRIGHT of the National Association of Home Builders, 
however, claims that the Pentagon spending plans call for diversion 
of only nine days' production of the annual lumber output to defense 
purposes. Moreover, he says he has White House assurance of full 
support to avert a slump in home construction. 





controls to ward off more inflation, which CED regards as the 
greatest domestic danger growing out of the Korean war. 
BARRING THE OUTBREAK OF OTHER "ISOLATED" WARS, the CED will oppose any 
Administration move to impose wage and price controls and rationing. 
PATHFINDER, Washington, D.C. 
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think what it means to HER... 


Yes, just think what it does mean to her... to have another harvest coming in 


... to have the assurance of a regular weekly pay check... to have enough money 
in the bank for comfortable living. 


These are important things, all of them dependent on you. If something were to 


happen—well, you've probably thought of that, too. And maybe you've worried 
about it more than you should, 


There’s just one protection against this fear of family insecurity—that's life 
insurance. Yes, there’s only one way to assure her future and that of the children. 
No matter what kind of work you do, no matter how much you earn, you owe your 
family the security of life insurance protection. 






THE EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY OF THE UNITED STATES 


THOMAS I, PARKINSON »* PRESIDENT 
393 SEVENTH AVENUE © NEW YORK 1, NEW YORK 
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Business 





Strong Words 


In the face of rising prices, Pres- 
ident Claude A. Putnam of the National 
Association of Manufacturers left little 
doubt about how most of industry (NAM 
represents 15,000 companies) views the 
trend. Said Putnam last week: “The 
chiseling opportunist who adds to his 
selling price a single penny which can- 
not be justified by an unavoidable in- 
crease in production costs is bartering 
away his own and his country’s freedom.” 


Mail-Order Accountants 


World War II left the account books 
of Albert J. Lusignan, Southbridge, 
Mass., baker, all snarled up like a 
Brioche bun. Badgered by rationing and 
shortages of labor, gas and materials, he 
didn’t even know whether he was making 
a profit, nor did he bother to file income 
tax returns. He was too busy baking. 

Then came the rude shock. Local 
banks, dismayed by his sloppy bookkeep- 
ing, turned down his request for a loan. 
So Lusignan did what some 10,000 other 
small businessmen (and some big ones, 
too) have done: He retained “Mail-Me- 
Monday,” the world’s largest mail-order 
accounting firm, to straighten out his 
books and taxes, and keep them straight. 

M-M-M’s local franchise-holder, 
“Mail-Me-Monday” of Worcester County, 
Inc., quickly found that Lusignan’s pas- 
try section wasn’t paying its way. So he 
closed it, concentrated on doughnuts and 
bread. Today, he is nearly debt-free; 
the jobs of his eight workers are safe. 

Last week, as war threatened busi- 
nessmen and their account books with 
more of the confusion which had trapped 
Lusignan, big, busy Mail-Me-Monday of- 
fered a large ounce of preventive service. 
Among other things, it would: 

ee Replace with labor-saving ma- 
chine-accounting the bookkeeper caught 
in the draft, and at rates (a minimum of 
$15 a month for businesses with up to 
$25,000 annual volume; $5 for each ad- 
ditional $25,000) most businessmen could 
afford. 

@ @ Counsel the businessman through 
monthly profit-control guidebooks and 
interviews, to keep him abreast of rapid 
changes in the war-mobilized economy. 

Appropriately, Mail-Me-Monday, the 
assembly line system of accounting, was 
born on an assembly line (Consolidated 
Vultee’s, in San Diego, Cal.) during 
World War II. It was the brain child 
of a drill press operator, once a bank 
examiner, named John W. Hession. After 
the war, Hession teamed with a fellow 
operator, Charles Silverman, a promoter, 
to set up the Accounting Corp. of Amer- 
ica, M-M-M’s parent company, in a one- 
room San Diego office. 
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M-M-M. Supervised by Hession ... 








Rete 


. .. 10,000 firms across the nation is han- 
dled in San Diego by machine operators 


like Donalee Walke. (SEE: Mail-Order) 


Within a few months, they had near- 
ly 1,000 California businessmen as cli- 
ents. M-M-M subsequently opened offices 
in some 250 cities, coast to coast; Hes- 
sion and Silverman licensed M-M-M’s 
name and facilities in return for $1,500 
down and $1-per-month royalties on each 
account, 

Simplicity Itself. Under the sys- 
tem, the businessman-client merely mails 
his cash register tapes and other rough 
records weekly to an M-M-M licensee. 
The licensee sorts, itemizes and codes 
them. Batteries of IBM machines in San 
Diego transcribe them for double entry 
books. 

M-M-M doesn’t stop there. Its Busi- 
ness Research Department digests book- 
“keeping entries of more than 5,000 small 
businesses into monthly _profit-control 
guide books, called Compass and Ba- 
rometer. They tell the businessman if his 
sales velocity is average, whether he 
makes as much profit as similar firms or 
spends too much on rent or wages. Ba- 
rometer averages cover 40 types of busi- 
ness, broken down by areas. 

Barometer shows, for instance, that 
a dentist can expect a 50.96% net profit 
on gross volume, a jeweler 13.63%. It 
would show that an average laundry pays 
out 45.96% of its gross as wages com- 
pared with a drugstore’s 9.02%, that a 
typical motel’s expenses are 13.76% rent, 
a contractor’s less than 1%. 

Handy Use. In Birmingham, Ala., 
the Western Super Market won a rent-cut 
of nearly $500 a month by confronting 
the landlord with M-M-M statistics which 
put the national food-store ratio of rent 
to gross sales at 114%, not the 2% West- 
ern had paid. In Whittier, Cal., William 
Blair opened two branches of his drive- 
in restaurant, convinced of his man- 
agerial ability when he brought his wage 
classifications above M-M-M averages. 

Three years ago, Peter M. Hodges, 
a topnotch steel sales supervisor before 
the war, launched into the resort busi- 
ness in New Hampshire. Everything went 
wrong because of factors over which he 
had no control. Eventually, Hodges left 
the business with little more than a 
wholesome respect for Mail-Me-Monday. 

Dissuader. “Without Mail-Me-Mon- 
day to show me that I was not making 
a profit,” he said last week, “I would still 
be batting my head against a stone wall 
trying to make a success of an impossible 
situation.” In his next job, Hodges was 
careful to pick a field with wider oppor- 
tunity: Today, he is vice president in 
charge of sales for the Northeast Ac- 
counting Corp.—a Mail-Me-Monday li- 
censee. 


How to Invest $30,000 


“One of our .. . employes was killed 
. . . His widow will receive . . . insurance 
money aggregating . . . $30,000. We will 
appreciate your . . . recommendation for 
sound investments . . . to give her the 
maximum amount of safe return . . . all 
this money in Government bonds would 
pay her . . . only $750 a year.” 

M. L. Van Slyck, managing editor of 
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Road-test the New WIELYS...See how Planadyne suspension 


makes smooth roads out of rough ones ! 








WILLY: J Makes SENSE 


-/N DESIGN -/N ECONOMY -=</N USEFULNESS 
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the Chicago Journal of Commerce which 
received this letter, quickly realized that 
the 64-year-old widow’s problem was one 
affecting many inflation-squeezed pen- 
sioners. 

He investigated, found she would 
also get $45 a month Social Security and 
$24 a week workmen’s compensation, then 
asked readers for suggestions. By Labor 
Day, as he began publishing them, he had 
more than 200. Samples: 

Ray B. Maxson, Maxson Securities 
Co., South Bend. Bank $5,000 for emerg- 
encies and pleasure trips. Put the bal- 
ance in a good mutual fund which in- 
vests savings in securities for the uniniti- 
ated. Even assuming this nets her only 
6% (an “ultra-conservative” estimate, 
Maxson said), she would get a total $250 
a month income. 

Loewi & Co., Investments, Mil- 
waukee. Keep $1,000 on deposit with the 
life insurance company at 3% for cash 
reserve. Invest the rest in varied, selected 
securities yielding 3.9% to 8% for a 
total income of $286 a month. 

Byron Dunn, president, National 
Bank of Commerce, Lincoln, Neb. A capa- 
ble widow could buy duplexes with $20,- 
000 to give her rentals and a place to live 
worth $250 a month. Or buy a farm, share 
the income with a tenant farmer. Invest 
the remaining $10,000 in an insurance 
annuity or G bonds at 2%%. 

House-minded, too, was Samuel B. 
Pettengill of Evanston, Ill.: “Stop paying 
rent, which will increase as inflation pro- 
ceeds. ... Land and health are the base 





of all security. A roof will keep out the 
rain; a kernel will grow into sweet corn, 
and hens will lay eggs whether we have 
inflation, deflation or repudiation. And 
work and sun will keep her well and 
serene.” 


Gilt-edged Hide-out 


“To be safe in case of a bombing 
attack,” Philadelphia’s Fidelity Bond & 
Mortgage Co. last week stored duplicates 
of its records in a Pocono Mountain 
hide-out. President Joseph N. Gorson 
denied he was being alarmist. 


Build Your Own—If! 


Young Doyle A. Dever had searched 
the Washington, D. C., suburbs, but he 
couldn’t find a house to his liking which 
he could buy on his $75-a-week salary. 
Then, like some 250,000 other Americans, 
he bought Hubbard Cobb’s Your Dream 
Home—How to Build It for Less than 
$3,500 (William H. Wise & Co.; New 
York: $3.95). 

Last week, Dever’s 3-bedroom ram- 
bler, begun in May from mail-order 
plans, had walls, windows and a roof. 
Dever’s father, laid off from a metal pol- 
ishing job, had acted as contractor (his 
first excursion into the business) and, for 
a small salary, did most of the work. 
Dever helped evenings and week ends. 

$5,500 Ahead. In the process, 
Dever lost 10 pounds from work and 
worry (materials cost $1,000 more than 


expected). But even though he had to 
hire professional bricklayers, plumbers, 
plasterers and electricians to help, he 
was very happy. His house, which will 
cost him $12,000, has been appraised at 
$17,500. 

Dever was not alone. Four of his 
co-workers at the Naval Research Lab- 
oratory had already completed houses 
for $7,500 to $10,500 worth 144 to % 
more. And, across the nation, perhaps 
15% of the 1.2 million homes being built 
this year will be partly or completely 
owner-built. 

Professional builders view this trend 
with alarm and annoyance at “misrepre- 
sentation.” The National Association of 
Home Builders began an active anti- 
build-your-own campaign last May. And 
the Chicago Better Business Bureau de- 
nounced advertising for Cobb’s book as 
“misleading and deceptive.” Even the 
Veterans Administration advised vet ama- 
teur builders to go slow. 

Project Unfinished. In his files, 
VA’s Thomas H. Hickey, chief of the 
Home Loan Division, had case after case 
of dismal failure. A West Coast vet, for 
instance, borrowed $7,500 to build a 
$14,000 home, only to find it would cost 
$16,000 to undo his “very amateurish” 
and “unsafe” workmanship and finish the 
house according to plan. Another ex-G.L., 
discouraged, sold his loan-financed ma- 
terials to finance a trip to Florida. 

“Unless a person is mechanically 
skilled in all the intricate phases of home 
construction,” warns NAHB President 


Pathfinder 


Owner-built. Without benefit of contractors, workers at the Naval Research lab in Washington built these homes recently . 





Pathfinder 


. . . with their own hands and some skilled help. Costs ranged from $7,500 to $10,500, including land. (SEE: Build—tif!) 
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“Forest fires destroy enough trees to build millions of homes. 
You can help prevent this shameful waste.” 


Strong “muscles” for a big job... 


**Your Unseen Friend’ makes them tough 


“Get a line in front of it!” the Fire 
Boss orders. So Forest Ranger Jack Dun- 
ford and his crew dig in... 


But everything’s dry as dust. And the 
fire, fanned by a stiff breeze, whips ahead 
... fast. Too fast! It devours brush, twigs, 
dead branches, saplings. Races ravenously 
towards Old Baldy and the tall timber. 


It looks bad, like a runaway—wntil... 


Until the “crawlers” come roaring up 
...to punch out a blade-swept fire line 
that protects the tall timber from the on- 
rushing flames. 


They’re tougher than blazes, these bull- 
dozers. And one thing that makes them 
tough is Nickel. 


Nickel alloys are used to strengthen 
their “muscles”... 
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.+-to make vital parts such as track 
pins hard enough yet tough enough so 
these fast-moving crawler tractors can 
stand up to rough, rocky, rugged going. 


...to make other vital parts such as 
drive gears strong enough so that these 
earth-movers can be depended upon to 
have a “Sunday punch” day after day. 


These days, you see bulldozers in action 
everywhere . . . fighting forest fires, build- 
ing roads and dams, doing the big jobs 
fast. Wherever you see one — think of 
Nickel, “Your Unseen Friend.” 


Nickel is used to bring one or more 
special properties—strength, toughness, or 
hardness, for example—to the critical parts 
of these dependable “work horses.” You 
seldom see it, of course, because it’s gen- 
erally intermixed with other metals. 


That is why Nickel is called “Your Un- 
seen Friend.” 


Because Nickel touches your 
life in so many different 
ways, you may well want to 
know more about it — more 
about its present uses, its fu- 
ture promise. W rite for “The 
Romance of Nickel.” It’s 
free. Write Dept. 311z, The 
International Nickel Com- 

pany, Inc., New York 5, N. Y. 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC. 











EMBLEM OF SERVICE 


aif, Nickel 


© 1950, T.1.N. Co. ...Your Unseen Friend 
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Thomas P. Coogan, “and such persons 
are rare... an owner-built home will 
cost much more, not less, than those 
erected by regular building firms. And it 
will not be as well built.” Builders could 
quickly point to the reasons: 

1. Regular project builders effect 
major savings through mass buying of 
materials, labor and land; owner-builders 
seldom even get contractors’ discounts. 

2. With cement, gypsum, lumber and 
bricks short, suppliers serve contractor 
customers before amateurs. 

3. Building code regulations confuse 
the amateur; practically all city codes re- 
quire licensed electricians. 

Banks Will Help. Financing, the 
worst problem, is on its way to being 
licked. Many banks, which formerly said 
“no” because they could not tell a good 
amateur builder from a bad risk, are de- 
veloping special facilities. In Cleveland, 
for instance, President C. W. Grove of 
the Second Federal Savings & Loan As- 
sociation, an ex-builder himself, employs 
a onetime mason and an ex-architect to 
approve plans and “coach” on construc- 
tion problems. 

An open-end mortgage, which starts 
small and can be made larger if costs run 
higher than expected, protects Grove’s 
bank against the disaster of an incom- 
pleted house. 

In Peoria, Ill., Hicks Fallin has 
granted 775 mortgages in 13 years, most- 
ly to Caterpillar Tractor Co. workers; 
not one owner-builder failed to complete 
his house; most effected savings of $3,500 
to $7,500 on homes worth $7,500 to $17,- 
500. 

New Pitfalls. Right now, the build- 
ing picture is clouded by the Korean war, 
probably won’t become clear until No- 
vember or later. Speed of construction, 
not usually an owner-built virtue, has 
become more important than ever. Unless 
the would-be owner-builder is sure he has 


(1) enough experience, (2) a guarantee 
of financing and materials, and (3) 
enough extra time so he can complete 
his home quickly, he might investigate: 

e @ Prefabricated houses, which cost 
$6,000 to $30,000 and can be erected in 
one-third the conventional construction 
time. Owner-builders have often assem- 
bled pre fabs, although the Pre Fabri- 
cated Home Manufacturers Institute does 
not encourage this. 

© @ Ready-cut houses, manufactured 
by The Aladdin Co., Lewis Mfg. Co., and 
International Mill & Timber Co., all in 
Bay City, Mich. For a fixed price, the 
amateur builder gets plans, step-by-step 
instructions, all lumber machine-cut to 
size, even nails, door knobs and windows. 
Aladdin, the largest manufacturer, says 
that even with land and erection ex- 
penses included, complete costs of its 
ready-cuts range from only $3,500 to 
$9,000. Some have three bedrooms, 144 
baths. 


Death of a Pioneer 


Before dawn one day in 1886, the 
quiet streets of Lansing, Mich., were 
jarred by noises so explosive that alert 
citizens grabbed rifles and ran out to 
catch the “invader.” They caught a 22- 
year-old inventor named Ransom E. Olds, 
giving his new three-wheeled steam car a 
“secret” trial run—in the dark, to avoid 
the jeers of onlookers. 

Olds, born in Geneva, Ohio, had 
built his first auto in his father’s machine 
shop. In 1895 he produced his first gaso- 
line car (Henry Ford beat him by two 
years); by 1902 the Olds Motor Works 
was turning out 4,000 cars a year (prices 
started at $650), and an Oldsmobile had 
made the first auto trip from San Fran- 
cisco to New York, inspiring the song 
In My Merry Oldsmobile. In 1904 Olds 
sold his interest in Oldsmobile and start- 





J. Botsford 


Kleenex. Given to worker by Pradt, it stimulates efficiency. (SEE: Bonus) 
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ed a new motor company, Reo, named 
from his initials. 

Last week, still in Lansing, Olds died 
at the age of 86, mourned as one of the 
last auto pioneers. Only a year ago he 
had called the turn in the auto industry 
by urging manufacturers to cut prices, 
turn out a stripped-down car for $1,000. 
“The public,” he said, “wants transpor- 
tation, not gadgets.” 


Bonus, Well Wrapped 


To their surprise, the 1,100 workers 
of the Rhinelander Paper Co. of Rhine- 
lander, Wis., received a little something 
extra in their last pay envelopes—pack- 
ages of Kleenex. 

Next pay day, their envelopes will 
contain a package of Kre-mel pudding. 
And after that, corn flakes, pie crust 
mix, crackers and even hams. With each 
will come a written explanation of just 
how Rhinelander’s glassine and grease- 
proof paper (it makes 85 million pounds 
a year) is used to wrap these products. 

“Our workers,” explained Rhine- 
lander’s Alan E. Pradt, “used to see only 
rolls of paper being loaded onto trucks 
and freight cars. Now, they will also see 
the finished products—and realize the 
importance of quality in their work.” 


The Brief Case 


Packard Motor Car Co. expects 
its new model, toolec at a cost of $20 
million, will put it in the black for 1950, 
despite first-half losses. It will compete 
with lines from Pontiac to Cadillac. 

Curtiss-Wright Corp. delivered to 
the Air Force an experimental 8-blade 
propeller as long as a living room—19 
feet. 

Pepsi-Cola Board Chairman Walter 
S. Mack Jr. will run for mayor of New 
York. 

Southern Pacific Co.’s Sunset Lim- 
ited became the first streamliner operat- 
ing between New Orleans and the West 
Coast. 





New Products 


e @ A new low-priced stapler, made 
by Speed Products Co., Long Island 
City, N.Y., is small enough (three inches 
long) to compete with pen and pencil 
for a place in the businessman’s pocket. 

e e For the small businessman who 
can’t afford both an intercommunications 
system and a dictating machine, Chi- 
cago’s Crescent Industries Inc. combines 
both in a new, low-cost “Steno.” 

e @ For the small manufacturer who 
must keep accurate, up-to-date records 
to operate under Government contracts, 
Remington Rand, Inc., now offers a three- 
machine (adding, sorting and card- 
punching) “Record Sort” system, a modi- 
fication of more elaborate mechanical 
record-keeping equipment to fit his purse. 

e @ Inflammability, previously the 
chief objection to plastic electrical in- 
sulation, is eliminated in du Pont’s new 
flame-retardant “Rulan” plastic for wire 
and cable. 
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The butcher ... the baker ...the grocer... the tailor 
... the druggist... 


Small businesses, large businesses, all business—in new 
communities, in old ones . . . fire insurance helps build every 
one of them. 


Fire insurance also helps build the community that 
supports them. 


Without the protection of fire insurance, no store owner 
could have borrowed the money to start and maintain 
his business. 


And fire insurance helps protect these same store owners 
from fire loss that would put them out of business overnight. 


Fire insurance dollars are constantly at work helping to build 
new homes...new communities ...new opportunities for 
more profitable business operations. 


This is how fire insurance helps small business—the very core 
of our system of business freedom—a system that has made 
...and will keep ... America strong. 





Fine 


the Titth Horseman 
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Fire insurance services are brought you 
by 200,000 agents and brokers all over the 
United States. Chances are one of them is 
a neighbor of yours. 


Your fire insurance rate per $100 protection 
is as much as'30% lower today than it was 
30 years ago. Write to the address below for 
a booklet giving the facts and telling other 
advantages of stock company fire insurance. 








AN ADVERTISEMENT SPONSORED BY THE STOCK FIRE INSURANCE COMPANIES, THEIR AGENTS AND BROKERS, 
THROUGH THE NATIONAL BOARD OF FIRE UNDERWRITERS, 85 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK 7, N.Y. 
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Women 





..- And Bells on Her Toes 


The invisible stocking was coming 
back into view last week. 

Hottest hosiery item of the season is 
a boutonniére stocking with two embroid- 
ered eyelets at the ankle intended to hold 
a flower. For women to whom this seems 
too daring, there are others with polka 
dots on the heels or up the seams—or 
pastel stars on the top hems. 

The polka dot heels have been seen 
on models walking to work on Fifth Ave- 
nue, but thus far only Faye Emerson has 
publicly worn an ankle posy—an orchid 
in a television show. 


Women of Korea 


In Korea almost all females—chil- 
dren to grandmothers—who still have a 
home to care for spend part of their day 
looking for twigs and dry stalks. Their 
country is so devoid of wood that what- 
ever they can find of these little pieces, 
they knead with mud and shape into 
balls. These they burn in their stoves, 
usually nothing more than earthen bowls. 
The stoves heat water which runs through 
a crude sort of under-floor radiant heat 
system. This, in wintertime, raises the in- 
door temperature to 45°—comfortable by 
Koreans’ standards. 

The stoves are also used for washing 
clothes. The housewife boils clothes with 
a weed (a soap substitute) and then 
pounds them clean with sticks on the 
sides of the stove or on rocks in a stream. 
Koreans wear many garments, usually 
voluminous and nearly all white. When a 
woman irons, she squats on the floor with 
several layers of cloth before her. On 
these she spreads the dampened clothes 
and pounds them smooth, inch by inch. 

A Woman’s Place . . . Such are 
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the drudgeries—and they have grown 
worse since the war—which Mary Saelt- 
zer describes in an article, “And What of 
the Korean Women?” in the current issue 
of United Nations World. Miss Saeltzer 
was welfare adviser to the City of Seoul 
in 1948-49. The life of a Korean woman, 
as Miss Saeltzer saw it, is so hard it is 
almost incomprehensible to the Western 
mind. “It is traditionally unthinkable to 
the Korean man,” she writes, “for a wom- 
an to have intelligence and character. 
However, a man without a wife is also 
considered without importance.” 

By the time war broke out Korean 
women had begun to force themselves 
onto the consciousness of their men, ac- 
cording to Miss Saeltzer. Women’s busi- 
ness and professional clubs, Girl Scouts, 
parent-teachers and similar groups had 
been organized. The women had voted, 
too. They did not have to struggle for suf- 
frage. But few understood words like 
“register” and “vote” and “democracy.” 
Few could read or write. They registered 
by looking at candidates’ pictures. “My 
friend was hysterical,” Miss Saeltzer re- 
calls, “because the best-looking candidate 
was a Communist.” 

Baby by Eight. Korean women 
don’t know what an obstetrician is. Most 
know what a midwife is but can’t afford 
her services. Once before the war when 
refugees from Communist North Korea 
were pouring into Seoul, Miss Saeltzer 
was put in charge of moving some 80 
families from one building to another. 
“Everyone vacated on schedule except 
one family,” she says, “and before I had 
time to investigate, a very pregnant 
woman timidly stepped into my office. 
She bowed humbly and deeply and ex- 
plained to my interpreter simply that she 
wondered if ‘the American’ lady would be 
kind enough to allow her to move by 8 


Acme 
Life is a grind. Here, not far from bullets in South Korea, women are laboriously 
grinding grain—the same way they do all their endless, tiresome tasks. (SEE: Korea) 





whole orange, two cups. (SEE: Skinner) 


o'clock the next day. She expected her 
baby during the night and was afraid she 
could not ready her new home and de- 
liver her baby too. 

“Thoroughly shocked, I suggested 
she go immediately to a maternity home. 
..- [ assured her that she should stay as 
long as she felt necessary, fully expecting 
that to be ten days. However, the next 
morning at exactly 8 o’clock she was 
again at my office, a tiny baby was 
wrapped on her back—a boy baby. She 
was beaming. She was ready to move.” 


Skinner 


The Dale Orange Peeler is a new 
plastic tool (see picture) that zips off an 
orange rind in three swift motions, leav- 
ing the peel in two cups that can be used 
to serve fruit salad or marmalade. It 
leaves the juice, however, where it be- 
longs—inside the orange. The price: 49¢. 


Not to Get a Man... 


Mayor Mark Hanna of Denton, Tex., 
(pop.: 25,000) proclaimed the day: Old 
Maid’s Day, Aug. 15. The Misses, by their 
own admission, proclaimed who would be 
honored on that day. And then the fun 
started. Denton’s businessmen treated 
their town’s maiden ladies to free movies, 
free taxi rides, free shampoos, free cor- 
sages. They even entertained them at tea. 
The mayor, the president of the college 
and other male civic leaders formed a re- 
ceiving line. Still other men poured. “It 
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he air. No matter how you go or 
psn ee with Revere Products. _ 
i one meet Revere Brass in the shells, the cartridges, the 
nena kr ife you use. Go fishing. Meet Revere Metals in your 
aa " Cruise the skyways. The extruded - ceagiee 
ren pv form the airplane cabin moldings may very we 







j here . . . traveling, at work, 
re. For just about everyw . 
oye home, on the farm. . . you meet Revere Copper 
‘ i Alloys. 
s or Aluminum y ; 
; a gle has been serving the American a9 ig 
ra t for over a century and a half. The — e = 
: ay cumulated during that time is ready and waiting 
~ a to be applied to your problems. 
: Address all inquiries to Dept. S-6. 
; ist on products that bear 
. aun onli marks. They are 
hn backed by nearly a century 
d and a half of experience in the 
: manufacture of metals. 
F PORATED 
" REVERE COPPER AND BRASS INCOR 
Founded by Paul Revere in 1801 


230 Park Avenue, New York 17, New York 
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--- WHEN YOU TUB A TODDLER 
——<$—$—$$<——<— 


It's free-flowing, rust-free water every time you 
turn a tap when your house is equipped with 
Revere Seamless Copper Water Tube or Red 
Brass Pipe, and a rustless copper boiler. Rust 
cannot form on the inside and clog pipes and 
outlets, . . . reduce water flow, because these 
Revere materials simply do not rust. And even 
though your /ines be of a rustless material, you 
still may come up with rusty water or a leaky 
boiler, if it is not made of Revere Copper or 
Herculoy (a non-rusting silicon bronze alloy 
with the strength of steel), So, to avoid trouble, 

tter see your plumbing contractor today. 


- ++ WHEN YOU SIMMER A STEW 
——< 


Every time you cook a meal you meet Revere, 
in the shape of a pressure cooker, sauce pan, 
Sauce pot, percolator, tea kettle, Dutch oven, 
skillet, double boiler . . . that is if you have 
Revere Ware Copper-Clad, Stainless Steel Uten- 
sils. Revere Ware saves time, fuel, worry . . . 
makes cooking easier, does it faster. It is 
thrifty to buy because it keeps its sparkling 
beauty through years of the hardest usage. But 
to be sure you get the genuine, look for the 
Revere Trade Mark in the thick copper bottom. 


- ++ WHEN YOU HIE OVER THE HILLS 
———$—$ 


As your car purrs smoothly over the highways, 
Revere Copper is probably the last thing on 
your mind. Still, if it were not for the unique 


combination of characteristics found only in 
the copper and brass that make up your radiator, 
your ride would not be so 
But the radiator is only one of the Revere Spots 
on your car. For, from bumper to bumper there 


are over 50 others containing Revere Copper 
and its alloys. 


effortless and efficient. 







































































Have enough 
es hORMm ys: U8 4. 


for everyone! 


Get this BIG 


FAIRBANKS-MoORSE 
Water Heater! 


Outgrown your domestic water heating 
system? Here’s the best answer to your 
problem —a big, Fairbanks-Morse au- 
tomatic electric water heater! 

Its features include specially proc- 
essed welded steel tank; full-length 
magnesium anode for protection from 
corrosion; Nichrome heating elements; 
baffle plate cold water diffuser; finger- 
tip control of water temperature! 

There’s more to tell than there is 
space for telling. So see your Fairbanks- 
Morse dealer! If you do not know his 
name, write Fairbanks, Morse & Co., 
Chicago 5, Ill. 





FAIRBANKS-MORSE, 
a name worth remembering 


Fairbanks, Morse & Co. 
600 S. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago 5, Ill. 


Please send me complete information about 
Fairbanks-Morse electric [|] gas [] water 


heaters. 
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was gay but not silly,” said Dorothy 
Babb, a Latin teacher at North Texas 
State College in Denton. 

It was Miss Babb who had started 
the idea. She had been thinking of it for 
a long time, especially whenever she went 
to buy another present. In all, she fig- 
ured, she had spent $1,500 on presents 
for other people—for weddings, for show- 
ers, birthdays and other anniversaries. 
But she herself never got anything, not 
even a birthday present. As she said: 
“Old maids don’t have birthdays.” 

It was this paradoxical plight, re- 
ported in the Denton Record Chronicle, 
which prompted Old Maid’s Day. Since 
there was no discreet way of deciding at 
what age a single woman becomes an old 
maid,* the town fathers left it to the 
maids themselves to decide. Some 250 
came out to be counted. Not a one got 
through the day without getting some 
kind of gift. But Miss Babb outdid them 
all. 

Don’t Miss the Point. Last week 
when she sat down to count her presents, 
she had 85, including a watermelon, her 
first gift (from a former student), a pair 
of garters, a set of silver and another of 
crystal glassware. Letters, cards and tele- 
grams from all over the country were 
still flowing in. One single mail brought 
no less than six proposals. Exclaimed 
Miss Babb: “The point was not to get a 
man!” 

The point had not been missed, how- 
ever. Already Denton was thinking of 
what nice things it could do next year on 


Aug. 15, the second Old Maid’s Day. 


*About age, Old Maid Babb is succinct: 
I’m not 50.” 





Gold medal. For a gown which, with 
redingote, becomes a chic bridal dress. 


State Fair Fashions 


Any shopper who on her fall fashion 
hunt comes across a garment bearing a 
small tag cut in the shape of the state of 
California has found something good. 
This tag means the garment has been 
singled out for its design, workmanship 
and value by 25 local fashion experts in 
the Apparel and Textile Exposition at the 
California State Fair—the only thing of 
its kind in the world. 

This week in Sacramento, fair-goers 
are surveying those prize fashions right 
along with prize wines, bulls and pump- 
kins. Every night (Aug. 31—Sept. 10) if 
they can find seats or standing room, they 
can take in an extravagant fashion show. 
Male, female and child models show off 
this year’s 11 gold medal and 130 blue 
ribbon winners—almost anything in wear- 
ing apparel from men’s saddle leather 
shoes or women’s lingerie to a family- 
coordinated set of swim suits. 

Ribbons Mean Orders. Winners 
in the 1950 exposition, the third and big- 
gest yet, were selected from more than a 
thousand entries submitted by 265 big 
and little California firms. Winning a 
ribbon and the attendant publicity has 
produced almost miraculous results for 
some manufacturers. Last year after Mar- 
jorie Michael of Los Angeles won a gold 
medal for a $35 skirt she was producing, 
she got unsolicited orders from 20 stores. 
At that time she had only five employes. 
Today she has 45, 

This year, according to fair officials, 
stores in 37 states, Hawaii and Alaska 
have shown interest in merchandising the 





Blue ribbon. For an all wool, completely 
washable sports dress. (SEE: State Fair) 
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winners. “Even Paris has requested more 
information,” they said, “Paris, Ken- 
tucky.” 

The whole competition idea appears 
to be all credit and no debit. The manu- 
facturer pays an entry fee of only $3.50 
per garment. The fashion show is free to 
the public. It’s financed by the horses. 
The state’s take on the horse racing, in 
fact, practically pays for the whole fair. if you don’t agree with Mrs. Thomas McDonough (below) 
The immediate gain to the state of Cali- > x , 
fornia is better business for its $400 mil- of 318 Third Street, Union City, New Jersey 
lion apparel industry. But to all people in : —" ‘ ee ae . 
all states, it means better fashions. 









Housemaid’s Security 


So that maids, baby sitters, laun- re “=. : 
dresses and other domestic workers will -— £ -_—. SATINA 
be cared for in their old age, about one .— @ : © 
in every three women who employ them . 4 ~ -_ 4 t h 
soon will be sending in tax money to the in my S arc 
- 
makes Ironing 


U.S. Treasury. The amendments to the 
Social Security Act which were signed 
by the President last Monday extend 
coverage of the Federal Old Age and Sur- 
vivors Insurance program to about a mil- 
lion domestics, beginning Jan. 1. 

A maid will be covered if (1) she 
works in a home on 24 different days in 
a quarter—roughly twice a week in a pe- 
riod like Jan. 1-March 3l—and (2) if 
in that quarter she earns at least $50— 
including cash paid for carfare but not 
tokens and not board or room. 

Sometime in November housewives 
will begin receiving Social Security book- 
lets which will help them determine 
whether their maids will be covered. If, = 
after reading this, any woman is still in _ — 
doubt she can call any of 500 Social Se- 


. e ws “ 
curity offices located in cities throughout Biggest Thing in Ironing 


the country or inquire at the local post 


o 
- h wa di 
ofcs ey. It her maid is ehabe, we | since Starch was Invented! 


housewife will fill out and drop in the 


mail a pre-addressed form attached to her 
booklet. Later she will receive from the 
Government her first quarterly report 


form. Subsequent quarterly report forms vip s 
will come automatically. She also will get What it is... How it works... 
instructions for figuring, collecting and » . - 
paying the tax, even tax tables which will It’s blue in color—yet takes the “‘blues 
do most of her arithmetic. Though the re- | Out of ironing. 
port and payment system had not been It’s lightly perfumed to make clothes 
completely worked out by last week, it ll fresh 
was known that compared to the system | SMe Iresher. 
ey — taxes, it would be revolution- It comes in a bar of four little sec- ACT TODAY on Sensational 
arily simple. : = . . . 

The tax to be collected is 3% of the tions—one section for each starching. Triple-Your-Money-Back Offer 








: . : , : oni 
total wages earned in a quarter. The It’s quickly, easily melted mn boiling Bede foc’ a Masiied tee G0 Oates 
rg may gi? all . che she — water or a boiling starch solution. duce millions more to the “Little 
1e must pay 0%. she pays only Miracle’’ of ironing! Effective 
half, she must collect the other 144% Added to hot starch, GATINA lends right now on your first purchase: 
from the employe. miraculous ease and speed to ironing. 1.Buy SATINA at your grocer’s— 
Another group of workers previously N sakinat or ; look for the little blue-and-white 
a, o sticking! No pulling! No caking! ; . 
ineligible but now covered under the Act 6 P 8 6 package with the Winged Iron! 


includes many women. They are the self- Because GATINA gives starched things 
employed persons who net annually at | @ satin-smooth finish that really adds 


least $400—all except farmers, chiro- | wings to your iron! wives from coast to coast that 


practors, osteopaths, naturopaths, Chris- ory , 99 ; ° SATINA added to starch makes iron- 
tian Science practitioners, engineers, doc- Yet this “Little Miracle of troning ing 3 times easier—simply mail un- 
tors, lawyers, dentists, veterinarians, arch. | COSts you only pennies a month! used portion to saTina, Box No. 


itects, funeral directors and public ac- beet prodicn du = bate 


countants. The tax for the self-employed 1/7, SATINA i id f first h- 
is 214%, payable annually with the in- OU- RY Wow! sored catamal ees on 


come tax. A Product of G I Food 


2. Try SATINA in your next starching. 


3. If you do not agree with house- 
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| WEAR 
FALSE TEETH 


yet my mouth feels 
fresh, clean and cool 


No” DENTURE BREATH 
for me 


“i 


*“| keep my false teeth clean and 
odor-free with Polident. When 
my plate feels clean and fresh 
and cool from a Polident bath, 
I'm safe from Denture Breath.” 


Mrs. S. B. McE., Longview, Wash. 


You know what Mrs. McE. means— 
it’s a wonderful feeling to know that 
you’re not offending friends with 
Denture Breath. And it’s great when 
your plates feel clean and cool and 
fresh—from their Polident bath. 
Remember, dental plates need the 
special care of a special denture 
cleanser. Don’t brush, soak them in 
Polident (only about a cent a day) 
to keep them sparkling clean, free 
from Denture Breath. Get Polident 
tomorrow. | od 


NO BRUSHING A 


Soak plate or bridge 
daily —fifteen minutes 
or more—in a fresh, 
cleansing solution of 
Polident and water. 


POLIDENT 


RECOMMENDED BY MORE DENTISTS 
THAN ANY OTHER DENTURE CLEANSER 
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Religion 





New Dogma for Catholics 


Tens of thousands of reverent pil- 
grims will jam historic St. Peter’s Square 
in Rome next Nov. 1 (All Saints’ Day) 
to witness the Roman Catholic Church’s 
most solemn and important Holy Year 
ceremony: the proclamation by Pope 
Pius XII of the dogma that the Virgin 
Mary is present in Heaven bodily as well 
as spiritually. 

The new dogma, first to bé promul- 
gated since 1870, when the Vatican Coun- 
cil proclaimed the infallibility of the 
Pope in matters of faith and morals, will 
compel the more than 350 million Roman 
Catholics throughout the world to believe 
that the Blessed Virgin was borne bodily 
into Heaven. Disbelievers, if any, can be 
branded heretics and excommunicated. 

No Bones. The doctrine of assump- 
tion teaches that the Virgin Mary’s body 
was preserved from corruption and rose 
to Heaven shortly after her death, time of 
which has been put anywhere from 3 to 
15 years after the crucifixion. Catholic 
theologians say that although the early 
Christians worshipped the bones of the 
apostles and martyrs, there has been no 
evidence pointing to the existence of the 
body of the Blessed Virgin. This, in itself, 
they say, demonstrates that it was “as- 
sumed into Heaven.” 

Two other dogmas relating to the 
Virgin Mary, both of which have been 
proclaimed by the Church, are that she 
was conceived free from all sin (the Im- 
maculate Conception, 1854) and that 
when she became the Mother of God she 
retained her perpetual virginity. 

Although until now the doctrine of 
Mary’s assumption has not been a re- 
quired belief among Catholics, they have 


accepted it almost universally. For cen- 


turies the Feast of the Assumption of the 
Blessed Virgin has been one of the holy 
days on which Catholics must attend 
Mass. Two centuries ago Pope Benedict 
XIV (1675-1758) said denial of belief in 
the assumption would be “blasphemous.” 
After 13 Centuries. A great mass 
of petitions from 113 cardinals, 2,523 
patriarchs, archbishops and bishops, 82,- 
000 priests and members of religious or- 
ders, and 8 million laymen, all urging 
promulgation of the assumption dogma, 
has been received at the Vatican. Earlier 
(1863) a petition came from Queen Isa- 
bella of Spain, while the first recorded 
suggestion for proclaiming the assump- 
tion dogma dates to the 7th Century. 
Wider Schism? While Catholic 
leaders have been “morally unanimous” 
in agreeing it is Catholic tradition that 
the Virgin Mary is in Heaven bodily, 
some thought it unwise to proclaim this 
as a dogma now, fearing a widened gulf 
between Catholics and Protestants. 
Justification for such fears came last 
fortnight in a joint statement by Dr. 








Religious News Service 
Assumption. El Greco (1577) depicted 
Mary rising to Heaven. (SEE: Dogma) 


Geoffrey Francis Fisher, Archbishop of 
Canterbury, and Dr. Cyril Forster Gar- 
bett, Archbishop of York: 

“The Church of England refuses to 
regard as a requisite for saving its faith 
any doctrines or opinions which are not 
plainly contained in the Scriptures. .. . 
We profoundly regret that the Roman 
Catholic Church has chosen this act to in- 
crease the dogmatic differences in Chris- 
tendom.” 


After Darkness? 


Strapping Carl McIntire gave the 
back of his big hand last week to two of 
his old adversaries: the Roman Catholic 


McIntire. He told Harry Truman what 
not to do. (SEE: After Darkness?) 
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Church and the World Council of 
Churches. 

As president of the International 
Council of Christian Churches (ICCC), 
which held its second plenary congress in 
Geneva last fortnight, McIntire affixed 
his bold signature to a message to Bap- 
tist Harry Truman in Washington: 

Don’t appoint a diplomatic repre- 
sentative to the Vatican. Said McIntire, 
pastor of the Bible Presbyterian Church 
of Collingswood, N.J., and the other 
American members of the ICCC’s execu- 
tive committee: “In our struggle against 
communism the prestige of our great free 
land must not be used to strengthen and 
advance the Roman Catholic Church.” 

And as for the World Council of 
Churches, with which the fundamentalist, 
“Bible-believing” ICCC has been feuding 
since both organizations were formed in 
Amsterdam in the summer of 1948, Mc- 
Intire said: 

“Prominent leaders of the World 
Council are telling us that we must ac- 
cept the half-truth of communism. Marx 
and Christ have nothing in common.” 

The purpose of the ICCC Congress 
in the historic Reformation city was “to 
reassert belief in the historic doctrines of 
Orthodox Protestantism” and “to oppose 
totalitarianism in any field, including that 
of religion.” 

Back 400 Years. Arie Kok of Am- 
sterdam, general secretary of the ICCC, 
told more than 400 representatives of 
Protestant churches from 41 countries 
that “all over the world, the principles 
and blessings of the Reformation are be- 
ing repudiated.” 

Said Kok, an eye cocked toward the 
World Council of Churches: 

“Attempts are being made to form a 
large world church in which Protestant- 
ism and Roman Catholicism are expected 
to join hands. This would mean that the 
clock is going to be set back four cen- 
turies and that the grand Reformation 
motto ‘After darkness, light’ will be re- 
versed and become ‘After light, darkness 
again.’ ” 


Warning 


A leading advocate of Protestant 
church unity, Dr. Truman B. Douglass, 
warned last week that today’s breath- 
taking events are saying to churches 
they’d better hurry up and overcome their 
disunity. 

“The great majority of church mem- 
bers seem willing to rest comfortably on 
the assumption that time is on their side,” 
Douglass, president of the Home Missions 
Council of North America, told an audi- 
ence at Chautauqua, N.Y. 

Last Chance. Excluding the long 
millenia, Douglass said it is possible for 
civilization based upon the Hebrew-Chris- 
tian tradition to suffer “staggering and 
disastrous defeat.” 

He decried the “small luxuries of sec- 
tarian preference,” and added forebod- 
ingly: 

“Today it is clear that the churches 
must unite or Christianity will suffer a 
long period of eclipse.” 
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IF your car feels like the. ts time for 
MARFAK Chassis Lubrication 








THAT cusHIONY FEELING LASTS LONGER WITH MARFax, 


Especially in late summer, you'll be glad you asked for Marfak 
lubrication. Tough, “elastic” Marfak resists heat and wash-out, 
stands up to road poundings for 1,000 miles and more! Marfak 
clings to bearing surfaces, guards wear and friction points far 
longer. That’s why that “cushiony feeling” lasts and lasts! Get 
Marfak lubrication today. 
See your neighborhood 
Texaco Dealer, the best 
friend your car ever had. 





THE TEXAS COMPANY 
TEXACO DEALERS IN ALL 48 STATES 


Texaco Products are also distributed in Canada and in Latin America 
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The FUN way 
to get around 


&. 


~~~ and it saves 
you money! 






HARLEY-DAVIDSON 125 


OU can’t beat it for fun and whole- 

some outdoor recreation! Just the 
thing for riding around town, to picnic 
places and resorts, to sports events, par- 
ties, outings. Ideal for going to work or 
school, for shopping, running errands. 
And so economical: 90 miles and more 
per gallon, practically no upkeep, no 
parking expenses. Smartly modern, with 
choice of four beautiful color finishes. 
Built for safety and comfort, with 2-wheel 
brakes, 3-speed transmission, big tires, 
brilliant lighting, “‘easy chair’ saddle. 
Smooth, quiet performance. Small down 
payment and pay-as-you ride terms and 
it’s yours! Phone or see your Harley- 
Davidson dealer for a FREE ride today! 


POS ROSS SOSRS OSS S PSSA a 
g HARLEY-DAVIDSON MOTOR CO. a 
g Dept. PA, Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin : 
4 Send colorful folder and full informa- i 
§ tion about the NEW, low cost, eco- 

g nomical-to-operate Harley-Davidson 125. . 
* 

aoe Ser iiisnacseanntidimrcililieanpentienuceceattentiaetecas : 
a 

a a 
@ Addr ncncwcccwccccenc nce cee csccncccecwecococce $ 
s 5 
s 4 


OREO Se oe Seen 


agency. Write or wire today. 
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Sports 





For the Record 
e @ In Forest Hills, L.I., Althea Gib- 


son, of New York, became the first Negro 


. player in history to enter the National 


Women’s singles championship starting 
this week. 

ee In Vandalia, Ohio, Joan Pflue- 
ger, 18, North Miami, Fla., won the 
Champion of Champions event in the 51st 
Grand American trapshoot, became the 
first woman ever to triumph or to break 
100 birds straight in the shoot’s big meet. 

e e In Los Angeles, Harry Arm- 
strong, former feather, light and welter- 
weight boxing champion, announced he 
would devote the rest of his life to preach- 
ing, starting with a gospel tour of Mid- 
western and Eastern states in October. 

e e In Europe, seven men and two 
women swam the English Channel in the 
London Daily Mail’s £1,000 sweepstakes 
(PATHFINDER, Aug. 23). First across, 
Hassan Abd-El Rehim, 41, Egyptian army 
lieutenant, set a new channel record of 
10 hours, 53 minutes. 


Aussie Victory 
In Forest Hills, L.I., the U.S. and 


Australia met last week to compete for 
the big, ornate silver trophy donated to 
international tennis by the late Dwight 
F. Davis. 

To defend the cup, the U.S. had vet- 
eran Ted Schroeder and newcomer Tom 
Brown Jr., for the singles; sagging Billy 
Talbert and Gardnar Mulloy for the 
doubles. In the singles the Aussies had 
their champion Frank Sedgman and ris- 
ing young Ken McGregor, and wily old 
John Bromwich and Sedgman for the 
doubles. 

In the first day’s matches Sedgman 
beat Brown, and McGregor defeated 
Schroeder without losing a set. Next day, 
with Schroeder suddenly teamed with 
Mulloy in the doubles, Australia won 3 
sets to 2. Back to Australia for the first 
time since 1939 went the Davis cup. The 
U.S. would need more and better tennis 
talent to capture it again. 


33 for Flip 


Well up in the list of outstanding 
major league baseball players this week 
stood the name of Al Rosen, 5 ft., 11 in. 
third baseman playing his first full sea- 
son for the Cleveland Indians. 

Handsome, broad-shouldered Rosen, 
who needed three tries before he broke 
into baseball’s big time to stay, so far 
this season has hit more home runs than 
anybody else in the American League. 

In a year in which no one was ex- 
pected to top the 60 home runs Babe Ruth 
made in 1927, Rosen’s 33 were enough to 
place him well ahead of the Boston Red 
Sox’ Walt Dropo, who is second with 29, 
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Joan. Broke 100. (SEE: For the Record) 


in the American League. Rosen’s total, 
however, trailed by 7 the 40 homers 
racked up by National League leader 
Ralph Kiner of Pittsburgh, the man who 
has been most frequently (but to date 
futilely) voted the likeliest to break 
Ruth’s record. 

Four-letter Man. Al (Flip) Rosen 
began playing American Legion ball in 
Miami, Fla., at 11. He was playing semi- 
pro ball (at $2 a game) at 14, and made 
the all-city baseball team in his first year 
at Miami Senior High School. At Florida 
Military Academy he became a four-letter 
man in baseball, football, basketball and 
boxing, and won a scholarship to the Uni- 
versity of Florida. In 1942 he broke into 
professional ball in the class D North 





Pathfinder 
Rosen. He says he just starts swinging. 
(SEE: 33 for Flip) 
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Carolina State League, hit .306 to help 
Thomasville win the league play-offs. 
That fall he enlisted in the Navy. 

After V-12 training at the University 
of Miami and nine months at Plattsburg, 
N. Y., he went overseas, piloted an as- 
sault boat at Okinawa on D-Day. Out of 
the Navy in 1946, he reported with 101 
other rookies to Cleveland’s farm training 
camp in Suffolk, Va., wound up playing 
for Pittsfield, Mass., that year. 

Good Hit, No Field. From there, 
Rosen’s minor league career was mete- 
oric. He hit .323 and led the Class C 
Canadian-American League in runs bat- 
ted in, triples and home runs (15). Next 
summer he moved up in a hurry to 
Cleveland’s Class AA Oklahoma City 
farm, led the Texas League in hitting 
with a sparkling .349 average, and in- 
creased his home run output to 25. Im- 
pressed, the Indians called him up in 
September, used him in eight big league 
games and invited him to spring training 
the next year. 

But that wasn’t to be Rosen’s big 
year. Nor was the next. He batted .327 
for Kansas City in 1948 and produced 
another 25 home runs. He hit .319 and 
14 homers for San Diego in 1949 after 
staying with Cleveland until early July. 
But despite his batting ability in the high 
minors, he seemed unable to hit major 
league pitching—and he couldn’t field. 
He had made, for example, 42 errors at 
Oklahoma City and 27 in 110 games at 
Kansas City. Cleveland’s front office tore 
its collective hair. 

Face the Base. This spring, at Tuc- 
son, the Indians took stern measures with 
non-fielding, but potentially great-hitting 
Al Rosen. In spring practice Coach Oscar 
Melillo spotted his fielding weakness, got 
him to catch grounders in front of his 
legs instead of between them, and drove 
so many fungoes at him that he dispelled 
Rosen’s terror at having to field his po- 
sition. 

“T used to pray,” says Rosen, “that 
the ball wouldn’t come anywhere near 
me. Now I just hope every ball is hit to 
me.” : 

Coach Muddy Ruel taught him bal- 
ance; Rosen learned to cut down wild 
throws by facing the base to which he 
was slamming the ball. When the Indians 
released regular third baseman Ken 
Keltner in April and gave Rosen the job, 
his hitting suddenly came back. He hit 
two home runs against the Giants in ex- 
hibition games, two against the Tigers 
in the first two games of the season. In 
July his home run total of 25 led both 
major leagues. 

Baseball experts analyze _right- 
handed Rosen’s success as coming from 


Americas hottest fuel oil heater buy! 


Here’s a powerhouse of a heater with 
value written all over it. A full-size circu- 
lating Duo-Therm, America’s most pop- 
ular home heater, it floods up to 5 rooms 
with heat. You enjoy luxurious comfort 
—without work, without dirt. Exclusive 


16995 


LESS TANK 


Dual Chamber Burner is cleaner-burn- 
ing, quiet, gives you more heat from 
every drop of oil. Money-saving Waste 
Stopper and Automatic Draft Minder. In 
brown finish, it’s model 717 at your 
Duo-Therm dealer’s! 


Duo-Therm Fuel Oil Heaters, for 1 to 6 rooms, from $52.95 to $129.95 
(Prices quoted less tank. Attachable tank, $7.00 to $10.00.) 


America’s most-for-the-money 





Meet the Mayfair, a handsome new 
Duo-Therm gas home heater that’s a 
picture of modern efficiency. Contour- 
styling brings you a heater that’s trim, 
smart, compact. Beautiful Sunglow fin- 
ish. Fully vented. Clean, safe, fast-cir- 


culating. Famous Equaflame Burner gives 
you abundant heat from any type gas, 
including bottled. Model 1101 shown. 
Also available with cheerful radiant front 
(model 1102). See them at your Duo- 
Therm dealer’s now! 


Duo-Therm Gas Heaters, for 1 to 5 rooms, from $44.95 to $109.95. 
Approved by the American Gas Association. 





it’s Housewarming Time at Your Duo-Therm Dealer’s! 


New! Automatic Gas Floor Furnaces by Duo- 
Therm! Concealed heating that provides “furnace 
comfort” at lowest cost for homes with or without 
basements. No duct work required. With floor grille 
(shown) or Dual-Wall (between-room) registers. Au- 
tomatic shutoff. 10-YEAR WARRANTY. 


gas heater '44% 





DUO-THERM ereieye 220 ease 


Prices are $5.00 higher in the 11 western states. Duo-Therm is a registered trade mark of the Motor Wheel Corp., Copyright 1960. 
eee ee eee Over 1,500,000 Warmly Satisfied Customers -~----------~-% 
Duo-Therm Division of Motor Wheel Corporation, Dept. PF-91, Lansing 3, Michigan. , 
Send me ABSOLUTELY FREE and without obligation Duo-Therm literature checked below: 


a strong pair of wrists and a knack of 
whipping into the pitch at the last pos- 
sible second. He hits the ball just before 
it reaches the plate, gets it off in rifle- 
shot fashion reminiscent of Boston’s Ted 
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Williams. O Fuel Oil Home Heaters Name errr r ere e re ee eer eT eee eee eee eee eee : 
Rosen, 25, explains that hitting just : (_] Gas Home Heaters aaa 
comes naturally to him, adds that he has ; oO Auteaetin Gis Dieta Demsenes DENS. 6 200.0 05000500000 cb0d 0b eeesbnsssene ee 
no theories on how to do it. “I’m not that ((] Automatic Gas Water Heaters City. .cccccccccccccccccsccccsecceveseseseces 
good a hitter yet,” he says. “I just start | ! [J Automatic Fuel Oil Water Heaters P.O. Zone..........++++-+++ ee ; 
swinging as I leave the bench.” See wnmndnnanbdbtdincdbddandvdeebhnes sndabnlaaenneaaee i 
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REPLACE ROTTED WOOD 
WITH PLASTIC WOOD 
EASY! No skill required. 


Handles like putty...and 
hardens into wood. 









os 
WEATHER RESISTANT 
L Stop hinges from squecking with 


* justo drop of 3-IN-ONE Oil 


Sell Cell-U-Mop ... best cellulose } 
sponge (not rubber) mop on mar- | 
ket. It’s the new, modern way to 1 

\. wash, dust, or wax floors, etc... # 
]> saves time, work; keeps hands ; 
i 

i 

! 
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clean, dry; is lightweight, sanitary. 


eo 04 Aluminum drain bracket fits on 
CELL- u- -MOP co. pail. Money-making full or spare- 
Dept. P-9 , Freeport, Wl. time earning plans. Write today. 
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Sell only 100 Ass’ts — make up to $50! Complete line xmas, 
Everyday Cards. New “Spang-i-ettes” and Famous “Prize’ 
Ass’ts; Name Imprinted Xmas Cards, 40 for $1 up; Sta- 
tionery; Wraps; Notes; etc. Up to 100% profit. 
Baty No risk... Money back guarantee. Request 
“Prize” and Metallic Boxes on approval. 
HERTELART, 305 W. Adams St. Dept. 1-28, Chicago 6, Ill. 


FALSE TEETH 


KLUTCH holds them tighter 


KLUTCH forms a comfort cushion; holds dental plates 
so much firmer and snugger that one can eat and talk 
with greater comfort and security; in many cases almost 
as well as with natural teeth. Klutch lessens the 
constant fear of a dropping, rocking, chafing plate. 25c 
and 50c at druggists. ... If your druggist hasn't it, 
don’t waste money on substitutes, but send us 10c 
and we will mail you a generous trial box. 


KLUTCH CO., Box 5002-I, ELMIRA, N. Y. 


SHINE WITHOUT ‘POLISH’ 


%) New Invention! e Sells Like Wild 


places Neg astes, liquids. Sim- 

Repl liquids. Si 

ply glide over s oes—and PRESTO! 
— you have a lustrous, 

] Wii, long-lasting shine. No 
mess. No muss. Nosoiled 










—_ hands. Clean. Handy. 
-_ WORKS LIKE MAGIC! 
- For Men’s, Women’s and 
— Children’s Shoes. Low 


priced. Lightning seller! 


SAMPLES FOR AGENTS ms atalh teal es 


send name at once uns eis will do. SEND NO MONEY oe 
your name. -» 882 Bar Street, AKRON, OHIO 








Vegetable Laxative 


“Works Like Food” 


- msays Wisconsin Man 

A letter from a Wisconsin man should interest 
every man or woman who needs help in keep- 
ing “regular.” This man has used an all-vege- 
table laxative, Nature’s Remedy, for 35 years. 
He states his bowels were in such bad condition 
he had to take more at the start, but now only 
takes 4 to \% tablet. He says Nature’s Remedy 
works just like food, never any bad effects. He 
is only one of many thousands who have found 
wonderful, gentle relief in Nature’s Remedy. 
Get a 25c box of Nature’s Remedy from your 
druggist. If it doesn’t prove the best laxative 
you ever used, send the box back to us and we 
will refund your money plus postage. Nature’s 
Remedy NR Tablets. 
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Battle of the Deaf 


To pretty, 34-year-old Rebecca 
Wathen-Dunn of Washington, D.C., the 
world is a wonderful place. To her 
father, however, Weiant Wathen-Dunn, 
Government physicist, it is another story. 
The reason: Rebecca is deaf. And the 
world’s experts are still waging a century 
old battle as to how deaf children should 
be educated. 

In one corner are the “oralists.” 
They hold that deaf youngsters should 
grow up to live with people who can hear. 
They should learn to read lips and train 
their voice to form words, even though 
they themselves cannot hear these words. 

Too Hard. In the other corner, 
looking more belligerent, are the “manu- 
alists.” They hold both lip reading and 
sign language should be used; that few 
children are smart enough to learn to 
communicate by voice and lip-reading 
alone; that the effort to do so is so great 
a strain as to make them unhappy; and 
that sooner or later they will be forced 
to live with, and marry, deaf persons. 
Therefore, say the “manualists,” instruc- 
tion in sign language should not be ig- 
nored. 

In Washington, D.C., last week the 
controversy hit the newspapers. Advo- 
cates of both views argued their cases 
in “letters to the editor” columns. Then 
Wathen-Dunn, champion of the oral ap- 
proach, took his arguments to the radio. 

Rebecca, insists her father, is going 
If she learns 


to be taught the oral way. 


the combined method, says Wathen-Dunn, 
she will do what all the others who learn 
that way do—lapse into sign language. 
Then, he contends, she will shun the 
society of hearing persons, and try to 
live exclusively among the deaf. 

Scornful of the oralists was Dr. Irv- 
ing Fusfeld, dean of Gallaudet College, 
Washington, D.C., the only college for 
the deaf in the world. Says Fusfeld: 
“Out of long and bitter experience we 
have learned that only exceptional chil- 
dren can make their way and be happy 
among hearing persons. True, a normal 
deaf child can learn the oral method, 
but being able to recognize words in- 
stantly, and to communicate efficiently, 
is another matter. That’s where failure 
gives way to despair.” 

She Can Do It. Not so gloomy was 
Dr. Clarence D. O’Connor, superintendent 
of New York City’s Lexington School 
for the Deaf, champion of the oral 
method. Said O’Connor: “In Washing- 
ton they are getting excited about some- 
thing we have known has been a bone of 
contention for more than a _ hundred 
years. I hope little Rebecca goes to an 
oralist school, not one of the combined 
oralist-manual schools. If she is of 
normal intelligence, she can learn by 
the oral method to live among hearing 
persons. Others have done it. She can.” 


Two Predictions 


U.S. educators last week were pon- 
dering two predictions on the school out- 
look this fall, one by the U.S. Office 
of Education and another, wholly in a 
humorous vein, by the man who, had the 
Republicans captured the White House in 
1948, was reputed to have been Dewey’s 
choice for Commissioner of Education. 
Wrote the latter, Frederick James Moffitt 





Norman Driscoll, Pathfinder 


Wathen-Dunn and Rebecca. She will live among hearing persons. (SEE: Battle) 
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of the New York State Education De- 
partment in The Nation’s Schools: 

“Schools will open on the rainiest 
days of the month, and the janitorial 
efforts of the last week will be completely 
nullified; a number of families will sneak 
an extra week at the seashore . . . 10% 
more children will enroll than were ex- 
pected and have to be sent home until 
new seats arrive.... 

Putrid’s Pants. “The kindergarten 
teacher will go quietly crazy with over- 
work, and little Putrid will tear his pants 
on the broken-down playground slide. 
The school administrator will be greeted 
by 50 taxpayers, just returned from Ber- 
muda, with cries of ‘You lucky fellow, 
what did you do all vacation?’ and will 
be held for mayhem when he assaults 
the 51st.” 

Not too far wrong, according to the 
U.S. Office of Education, is Moffitt’s esti- 
mate of the rise in total enrollment of 
the grade schools: 23,686,000 expected 
this year against 22,760,000 last year. 
For high schools, a decline: 6,142,000 
against last year’s 6,240,000. 


Frustration 


Many a U.S. parent, puzzled over 
what’s wrong with our schools, has given 
up even trying to get the answer. But to 
the American Federation of. Teachers, 
meeting last week in Detroit, it is: “frus- 
trated teachers.” 

Teachers are leaving the profession 
“in droves,” reported a special commit- 
tee because: 

ee Legislatures set up standards 
which make it impossible for teachers “to 
utilize their knowledge.” 

e @ School boards impose silly per- 
sonal restrictions. 

e e Communities follow suit with 
taboos of their own. 

Committee chairman Arthur Elder 
told of two Michigan teachers let out of 
their jobs because they were Democrats. 
Another, forbidden to smoke, had to re- 
sort to “opening the door of a small coal 
stove in her room and blowing her cigaret 
smoke up the chimney.” 


Carlson’s Credo 
When, last April, tall, blond, 45- 


year-old William S. Carlson came to the 
presidency of the University of Vermont, 
oldest state university in the U.S., Ver- 
monters were pretty confident they had 
the right man. They wanted somebody 
who believed in the old-fashioned Ameri- 
can virtues of self-help and hard work. 

Last week they were sure they had 
made no mistake. On the eve of the uni- 
versity’s 150th fall session, Carlson was 
voicing a philosophy that rang true in 
New England ears. Said he: 

“America’s schools face one of their 
biggest tasks in recreating interest in the 
pleasure of work. In the middle of the 
20th century, we are dedicated to the four 
freedoms of our ‘good life’-—freedom 
from toil, freedom from responsibilities, 
freedom to take it easy, and freedom to 
do nothing.” 
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How to be toast-happy for years! 


AUTOMATIC 
TOASTER 


= $21 -50 Price subject to change without notice. 


Sy & 





The handsome General Electric Automatic Toaster makes toast 


just as you prefer it—every day, for years! 


How do you like your toast? 






SS Have toast exactly as you like it, just by setting a 
SV7) control. The new General Electric Automatic Toaster 
= (. makes toast light, medium, or dark. Toast pops up 





or stays down until you want it. 


Stay happy! 


( The General Electric Automatic Toaster stays hand- 
some and continues to give you uniform toast—every 
slice perfect—for years. 





Snappy cleaning! 


With the new General Electric Automatic Toaster 
you don’t have to coax crumbs out of the works. The 
Snap-in Crumb Tray takes only a few seconds for 
occasional cleaning. Out with a snap, brush it off or 
wash it along with the dishes—snap it in. General 
Electric Company, Bridgeport 2, Conn. 





“Toast to Your Taste—Every Time” 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 
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Good News 





It was a tearful moment for 12- 
year-old Douglas Williams. His pet 
mongrel—Trouble—had been hit by a 
truck and lay bleeding in the street. Just 
then Francis Richy and his wife came by, 
picked up both Douglas and Trouble, 
went straight to a veterinarian. Trouble 
was patched up, Douglas wiped away his 
tears, then both were taken home by the 
Richys. 

To Douglas, the Richys were a kind 
young couple who had helped him and 
his dog. But knowing citizens of Louis- 
ville, Ky., were not surprised at all. For 
picking up stray injured dogs and caring 
for them is their hobby—probably the 
strangest hobby in the country. 

For several years now, the Richys— 
who think it is shameless the way people 
treat animals—have befriended at least 
60 stray, injured dogs. It costs them from 
$3 to $25 for each dog, plus kennel 
charges. The Richys never send a dog to 
the city pound to be destroyed. If the 
owner can’t be found, the dog is given to 
friends. 

Said attractive Mrs. Richy last week: 
“It keeps us broke, but we feel we are 
doing a good thing. And that’s our idea 
of a hobby.” 


a. Se 


The latest report of the National 
Foundation for Infantile Paralysis shows 
10,231 polio cases in the U.S. so far this 
year—a substantial 41% drop from the 
17,290 cases reported during the same 
period last year. 


* & © 

When 31-year-old ex-Army lieuten- 
ant Dick Whalen took a look at the new 
house he and his wife bought in Rich- 


mond, Va., he knew expensive changes 
were needed. For the house was without 
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a porch or a ramp—things that a man in 
a wheelchair needs. 

So Dick—polio victim who is still at 
McGuire Veterans Administration Hos- 
pital—called in carpenter Bob Wilkinson, 
got estimates for the work, told Wilkin- 
son to proceed. Wilkinson gathered four 
fellow carpenters, a bricklayer, a painter, 
and got to work. Dick Whalen thought it 
unusual that the job should be done at 
night, but he said nothing. Last week, 
Dick learned the reason—the men were 
working in their spare time, and not 
charging Dick a nickel. They even sup- 
plied the materials. Said Dick, with a 
catch in his throat: “There sure is plenty 
of good left in the world.” 


* * * 


People suffering from the crippling 
effects of arthritis also received good 
news last week. Merck & Co., manufac- 
turers of the wonder drug cortisone— 
which helps most arthritics—announced 
that improvements in production have in- 
creased the yield so much that it is now 
possible to cut the price again. Available 
only to hospitals, cortisone will now cost 
$50 a gram, compared to the $200 a gram 
it cost last year when it first became 
available. 


* * * 


Four years ago Lieut. Comdr. Ed- 
win M. Rosenberg of Des Moines, Iowa, 
got one of the most fearful shocks a man 
can receive. He was told he had cancer 
and would die within a short time. Nat- 
urally, the Navy retired the young off- 
cer. But Rosenberg fought back. Exten- 
sive radiation treatments, together with 
his fierce determination to live, restored 
him to health. But to get back on the 
Navy’s active list was another matter— 
the law didn’t permit it. Nothing less 
than an act of Congress could do this. So 
to Congress Rosenberg went, got Sen. 
Bourke B. Hickenlooper (R.-lowa) to 
sponsor the bill, which was promptly 
passed by both Houses of Congress. Last 
week Rosenberg could once more look 
forward to active sea duty, as President 
Truman signed the bill. 
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“Tank” kids. The nation’s polio fighters were cheered by 1950's statistics. 





De Paur’s army. The Japs came out of 
the caves to listen. (SEE: Soldier Chorus) 


Soldier Chorus 


The 35 members of “my army,” as 
Capt. Leonard de Paur calls his ex-G.I. 
Negro chorus, will wind up their vaca- 
tions next week and report for work in 
New York. 

Facing them will be their heaviest 
schedule yet: 170 engagements for the 
1950-51 season, five more than last year, 
in concert halls from New England to 
British Columbia. For audiences who 
can’t see them in person, there are phono- 
graph records (Cotumbia). Their latest, 
a group of spirituals including: Great 
Gawd A’Mighty, Sweet Little Jesus, Take 
My Mother Home. 

Time Off Songs. The de Paur In- 
fantry Chorus grew around four recrea- 
tion-starved soldiers at war-bustling Fort 
Dix, N.J., in 1942. In off hours, they sang 
for their own amusement. To join the 
quartet came others—tenor cooks and 
cannoneers, bass clerks, baritone slough- 
ing foot soldiers. Camp officers encour- 
aged them. So did New Jersey war bond 
drive leaders, who used the singing sol- 
diers to boost sales. 

It was not until the regiment went to 
Arizona, to get set to take off for the 
Pacific, that de Paur joined it. Trained at 
Columbia University and the Institute of 
Musical Art, he was fresh from his latest 
job, directing the chorus in the Air Forces 
show, Winged Victory. 

He had ideas about music. Among 
them: that a man singing of joy should 
feel it; singing sorrowful songs he should 
suffer. De Paur gave the raw talent in the 
chorus the exacting training it needed. 

From the Caves. Still headed for 
combat, they got as far as Hawaii. There, 
after a concert for “the brass,” they were 
detached and told to keep singing. They 
did, from Iwo Jima to Berlin. Once, on 
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Saipan, de Paur remembers, “there was 
an awful din in the jungle behind us. A 
sergeant said: “That’s just the Japs com- 
ing down from their caves to listen.’ ” 

Their popularity held them together 
after the war; today they are one of the 
few surviving service recreation units. Of 
all their songs—war, contemporary, Latin 
American spirituals, classics — listeners 
still like best one about a fellow infantry- 
man, Roger Young. 


Pleasant Little Story 


Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt had been 
just about everywhere, done just about 
everything—except perform with a major 
symphony orchestra. Last fortnight she 
did that. 

At the Berkshire Music Festival, 
Lenox, Mass., with Serge Koussevitzky 
and the Boston Symphony, she took over 
the vocal part of Sergei Prokofiev’s Peter 
and the Wolf. The performance, a benefit 
(Mrs. R. took no money), drew 9,000 
spectators. 

Unfamiliar with score and text, she 
took one lesson at home, rehearsed again 
at Koussevitzky’s Berkshire residence 
and once, again, with the orchestra. The 
results were good, the applause thunder- 
ous. 

Wrote one critic: “She sounded like 
a grandmother reading a pleasant little 
story to her grandchildren.” 


New Recordings 
Classical. Dvorak: Quintet in A 


major, Op. 81 for piano and _ strings, 
Chigi Quintet (London 12” LP). Bril- 
liant recording; engaging, melodious 
music. The slow movement probably in- 
spired the theme of Nature Boy. 

Purcell: The Fairy Queen, Cambridge 
Festival singers and orchestra (2 Allegro 
10” LP’s). Delightful opera excerpts, re- 
inforcing the suspicion that this 17th 
century Englishman was one of history’s 
greatest songsmiths. 

Popular. Classic Jazz by Ted Lewis 
(Columbia 10” LP or 4 10” 78's). In this 
excellent reprint, from old Brunswick 
originals, Lewis’s band includes such fab- 
ulous instrumentalists as Goodman, 
Waller, Spanier, Jimmy Dorsey and 
Teschmaker—at their best, which was 
very, very good. Mostly straight blues. 

Hits of the Golden Twenties, Morton 
Gould and his orchestra (Columbia 10” 
LP or 4 10” 78’s). More nostalgia, here 
styled as dinner music. Includes Avalon, 
Diane, Nobody's Sweetheart, etc. 

Three Little Words (MGM 10” LP 
or 4 45’s or 78’s). Fred Astaire and other 
stars of the title-movie sing songs of Bert 
Kalmar and Harry Ruby. Most notable: 
Helen Kane’s rendition of ] Wanna Be 
Loved by You. 

Miscellaneous. J. M. Barrie’s Peter 
Pan, Boris Karloff, Jean Arthur and 
Broadway cast (12” Columbia LP or 6 
12” 78's). Irresistible 50-minute version 
of the play, with three new Kurt Weill 
songs of Gilbert and Sullivan flavor, for 
good measure. Perfect for children from 
9 to 90. 
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LIGHT IT IN THE FALL AND FORGET IT! 
No need to adjust fire for every weather 
change when you have thermostatic 
controls* and a “Midget” Pilot! Fire 
automatically cats back when rooms 
are warm .. . returns to higher fire 
when needed! No troublesome relight- 
ing! No wasteful over-heating on mild 
days. Only Perfection gives you the 
convenience and economy of a real 
pilot! See your dealer for model to 
fit your needs. 


* optional 









PERFECTION = 
PORTABLE 
OIL HEATER 


ERFECTION “HEATER 


“HEAT EXTRACTOR” SAVES FUEL! 
Another money-saving Perfection fea- 
ture! Heat that would otherwise go 
up the chimney is directed into the 
room. Gets the most possible value 
from each gallon of fuel! 


FLOOR-LEVEL COMFORT WITH A REAL 
BLOWER! Perfection’s quiet blower* 
does a better job of circulating warm air 
into far corners . .. pours cozy warmth 
across the floor. (Brings summer 
comfort, too, by circulating the air!) 


. . »"handiest heat in the world” 


pa Over ten million safe, convenient Perfection Portables 
in use! Ideal for cottages, workshops, recreation and 
Tina? laundry rooms. 


oan 


Also a complete line of Perfection Gas Heaters! 


A PERFECTION STOVE COMPANY +7211-A Platt Ave., Cleveland 4,Ohio 


Manufacturers of Oil, Gas, Electric Ranges; Oil and Electric Water Heaters; 
Oil and Gas Air-Conditioning Furnaces 
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SHE LIKES 


> OBA 


y DENTURE CLEANSER 


- 


rie 





“ORA is a wonderful product, and 
doesn’t harm dentures,” says Mrs. 
Lena Crockett, Baltimore, Md. 


NEVER BRUSH FALSE TEETH! 


Brushing can ruin dentures. Clean 
yours with ORA, made especially for 
this purpose. Easy, quick. Simply 
leave denture in solution for 15 min- 
utes or overnight. Denture comes out 
sparkling clean. ORA is pure. Guar- 
anteed not to harm dentures. Re- 
moves tobacco stains. Join the thou- 
sands who have switched to ORA. 
All druggists. 


A product of McKesson & Robbins, Inc. 





INSTANTLY Relieved, QUICKLY Removed 


Soft Corns occur only between the toes. To 
instantly relieve and speedily remove them, use 
Dr. Scholl’s Zino-pads in the special size and 
shape for Soft Corns (Soft Corn Size). Be sure 
to ask for them by that name. Sold éVerywhere. 





Nationally advertised Card Ass’ts — sell 
only 100 — make up to $50! Complete line 
Xmas, Everydays, Wraps, Stationery. 
Also novel “Spang-l-ettes” and “Prize” 
Ass'ts; Notes; Name Imprinted Xmas 
Cards, 40 for $1 up. Up to 100% profit. 
Money back guarantee. Request “Prize” 
and Metallic Boxes on approval. 


[ 30 FREE SAMPLES 
CHILTON GREETINGS, 147 Essex St., 


Dept. T-32, Boston, Mass. 
when traveling. For 


T RAV E L comfort and relief try 
NAUSEA « 


Used by children and 
adults nearly */2 century 
on LAND and SEA. 
THE WORLD OVER 








affects many children 








FREE NEW TREASURE BOOK of 
sewing ideas! New styles, latest patterns, 
Fully illustrated, complete directions on 
how to sew and save with practical cotton 
Your FREE copy of “Sew Easy 


bags. 
with Cotton Bags’’ is ready now! Send 
post card today to 

NATIONAL COTTON COUNCIL 


Box 76 Memphis, Tennessee 


, Now! Clear land easy! Stop walking... 
ride in comfort. New sulky fits all 3 larger Buzz 
Masters. Makes cutting brush or mowing pleasant. 
Easy to handle, attach and take off. Ride to and 
from your work. Coil spring gives smooth ride even 
on rough ground.Ottawa Buzz Master clears ground 
of brush, saplings, undergrowth fast and easy. 
Adds profitable acres. Big demand working for 
others in off seasons.Outdates all other land-cleari 
machines. 7 other models. Free details. Write today 


OTTAWA MFG. CO., 1-064 Walnut St., Ottawa, Kans. 
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Frogs Are Pigs 


The Missouri Conservation Commis- 
sion reported it last month: Bullfrogs on 
the farm of Howard Beck, near Lebanon, 
ate three of 1l-year-old Jimmy Beck’s pet 
ducklings. While state biologists knew a 
frog would try anything once, it was the 
first time they had recorded such a gar- 
gantuan frog meal. 


The Nebraska Plan 


Within the borders of prosperous 
Nebraska lie 111,000 farms—large and 
small. Some 60% of their combined area 
is in range land, 40% in crop land. Agri- 
culture, based mainly on cattle, wheat, 
corn, sugar beets, potatoes and alfalfa, is 
the state’s economic lifeblood. 

Last week, however, there were some 
disturbing figures to stack up against the 
usually comforting statistics on crop pro- 
duction and farm income. Erosion by 
wind and water had removed 25% to 75% 
of the precious top soil from more than 
21 millions of the state’s acres. Nearly as 
bad, cash crop farming of grains is tak- 
ing a high fertility toll of much of the 
land that is left. Nebraska is facing the 
twin disasters of soil and fertility loss 
that struck the eastern corn belt region 
a generation ago. 

Theory & Practice. Although Ne- 
braska was the first state west of the 
Mississippi to organize 100% into Soil 
Conservation districts, only 25,000 farm- 
ers have made soil conservation agree- 
ments and far fewer have put such agree- 
ments into effect. Erosion is continuing. 
Few farmers are returning anything to 
the land to keep it enriched. 

Into this picture has stepped the Ne- 


braska Conservation Foundation, Inc., or- 
ganized last October by farmer-banker 
James R. (Jim) Kenner of Hebron, then 
president of the Nebraska Bankers Asso- 
ciation, and W. J. Coad, president of 
Omar, Inc. (bakery products), of Omaha. 
Kenner thought the state’s banks ought 
to take the lead in protecting the welfare 
of their farmer-customers. Coad set out 
to rally industrial support. 

Banks & Soil. This week, as the 
Foundation approaches its first anniver- 
sary, it counts more than 1,000 members, 
including more than half of Nebraska’s 
400 banks. It looks back over 11 months 
of selling top soil conservation to leading 
farmers in every Nebraska area. 

How does the Foundation work? Ex- 
plains executive director Fred O’Hair, of 
Omaha: The Foundation offers nothing 
new, but it does urge farmers to adopt 
approved soil practices and to work with 
existing farm agencies. Its No. 1 goal is 
to lick erosion through better land use 
and protection. No. 2 objective is to con- 
vert cash grain farmers to greater use of 
grasses, legumes and increased livestock 
production “as the most effective and 
most profitable method of providing net 
farm income.” 

Aerial View. The Foundation gath- 
ers and distributes conservation informa- 
tion and encourages banks, newspapers, 
business firms and others to develop local 
soil saving programs. 

It seeks concrete evidence to con- 
vince farmers that better farming is to 
their own best interests. Last May, for 
instance, Trenton and Stratton, Neb., 
banks flew some of their customers over 
their own and other farm lands to see the 
results of soil conservation practices. Sev- 
eral banks paid the expenses of home 
town delegates to an important mid- 
winter soil conservation convention in 
Atlanta. Some 20-odd farm service rep- 
resentatives are retained by various banks 
to confer with customers in the barn lot 
on operational problems. Will all this pay 
off? Foundation members are sure it will 





Soil Conservation Service 


Kenner & O’Hair. No erosion, balanced farming are goals. (SEE: Nebraska Plan) 
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DENMARK — Rosenborg Castle is GREAT BRITAIN —A cuardsman ICELAND—The Great Geyser, the 


an important landmark of Co- in London, where “Changing of most famous of all hot springs. 
penhagen. Here are kept the fa- the Guard” is a daily ceremony This unbroken column of hot 
mous crown jewels of Denmark. typical of Britain’s pageantry. water rises 160-180 feet. 


U.S. Fish & Wildlife Service ? 
Treed., In Arizona, his scalp is worth $50 
to a hunter. (SEE: Cats That Kill) 


—for everybody. It not only will save the 
soil, they believe, but will increase income 
throughout the state. 


Cats That Kill 


) Mountain lions were killing nearly 

r two deer per week and increasing num- 
bers of cattle and other domestic live- 

r stock in Arizona last fortnight. 

p In a bid to stop the slaughter, the 
state has set a bounty of $50 a head for 








ep each cat brought down by traps, dogs and 
- guns. For the 12 months ended last July : 
n l. s as were slai IRELAND — Old Blarney Castle NORWAY —Akershus, 13th cen- SWEDEN — Shopping in Sweden 
“4 ety a slain (a record with its famous Blarney Stone tury fortress in Oslo, capital of is delightful. Visitors can see fa- 
‘ig 238) that the $10,000 bounty fund was which according to legend gives Norway, which celebrates its mous glassware, textiles and fur- 
Ss exhausted. A dozen successful hunters eloquence in return for a kiss. 900th anniversary this year. niture designed and produced. 
rt are waiting for the next session of the 
y legislature to appropriate money for their p - 
tT Pret Go during the “Thrift Season”... from September AUSTRIA 
Averaging 80 pounds, and nine feet | through April! This is Europe's brightest season... mene 
in length, Arizona Mog peg = are | gay with concerts, plays, big city activities and social FRANCE 
roaming over virtually < » state’s ar : ° 
14 ab y alt of the states | events. The summer rush is over—everything’s in full GERMANY 
counties, are most numerous in x ao é GREAT BRITAIN 
Yavapai county, just north of Phoenix, | SWing, but uncrowded. This is Europe at its best. GREECE 
where 54 were bagged last year, and in There’s more opportunity for sightseeing, to meet a 
Gila and Greenlee counties, where the Europe’s people, to appreciate their great cultural ITALY 
totals were 42 and 30. Greatest sufferers : a . 
ial cleats actin: Chdies GAME fda Wak td heritage. And it’s easier to get to Europe. Travel rates ye or 
: ; ONACO 
kill 50 to 60 sheep in a night. are lower. Hotel accommodations are plentiful and NETHERLANDS 
3 Hard to Track. Next to deer, the | reasonable. You can do more... see more... buy more NORWAY 
ions like horses, burros, sheep, goats, | || because your dollar goes further in Europe. The PORTESAS 
calves and hogs best. They survive in the on ? as . : SWEDEN 
einhat sain: dian We is ; Thrift Season” is the time to make your trip-to-Europe SWITZERLAND 
tate’s remote areas where the rocky foot 
ing makes rough going for dogs and men dream come true, not only because you can afford TURKEY 


and the dry climate makes tracking diff- 
cult. 


“The cats have always killed a lot 


to go, but because you owe it to yourself to go. 


European 


Your Travel Agent is your best counselor. His knowl- 
of livestock,” said U.S. Fish & Wildlife edge will help a plan your trip and save money. For Travel 
district agent Everett Mercer, “and it further information, write National Tourist Office of Cc i ° 
will be a serious situation until we can each country in which you are interested. Address: ommission 
get rid of them.” Equally serious is the National Tourist Office of (name of country), Box 1247, 
slaughter of deer. Wildlife officials fear Grand Central Station, New York 17, N.Y. 


uncontrolled lion attacks would reduce 
the deer population to a point where 


Arizona would lose its attractiveness to UNDERSTANDING. . . THROUGH TRAVEL ... |S THE PASSPORT TO PEACE 


out-of-state hunters. 
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Radio-TV 


Swing Is Back 


To literate U.S. radio listeners, news 
commentator Raymond Swing possessed 
the curious quality of saying something 
intelligent, quietly and with modesty. 
Never did he attempt to dress up the news 
with hammy melodramatics or solve all 
the world’s problems in 15 minutes. Last 
month, after an absence of two and half 
years due to illness, Swing returned to 
WOR, New York (Monday, Wednesday, 
Friday, 10:15-10:30 p.m. EDT). 





Crime Catchers 


Radio-listening skeptics, who have 
insisted crime dramas on the air could 
only get better, since they couldn’t get 
worse, are being proved correct. But 
largely because of a new twist. The old 
business of merely telling crime stories 
is giving way to programs actually de- 
signed to catch criminals. 

Newest in this group are NBC’s 
Wanted (Friday, 10-10:30 p.m. EDT) 
and CBS’s Somebody Knows (Thursday, 
9-9:30 p.m. EDT). Both came on as sum- 
mer replacements and both will stay on 
the air. 

On Wanted, actual eye-witness ac- 
counts are transcribed, the real crime re- 
constructed, and a detailed description of 
the murderer given. In Cleveland Mrs. 
Helen Tlerek of 3619 East 74th St., was 


Quiet, Please! Most U.S. homes with 
TV sets are a bedlam of noise from 5 
p-m. to 9 p.m., while Junior views his 
favorite programs. Friends dropping 
in for a chat with mother and dad 
often have to compete with the thun- 


so convinced that the thug described was 
the man who rented an upstairs room 
that she went up and asked him. He de- 
nied it, but one of Mrs. Tlerek’s friends, 
not so easily persuaded, tipped off police 
and Edward Sadowski, who proved to be 
the murderer, was killed in a gun duel 
with the cops. Another episode in this 
series featured the brother of a man 
wanted for murder. 

More elaborate, in the sense of sound 
effects, is CBS’s Somebody Knows. Here 
a $5,000 reward is offered for clues lead- 
ing to the conviction of the criminal. Un- 
like Wanted, where the actors are chiefly 
eye-witnesses to the crime, Somebody 
Knows uses professional talent. Chief de- 
fect lies in the amount of time taken up 
to explain a complicated “secret witness” 
system whereby listeners can collect the 
reward and yet not have their identity 
revealed. 

The two shows, coming when crime 
dramas are under fire from critics gen- 
erally, may achieve the fondest dream of 
every radio producer—public service plus 
entertainment. 


Private Color 


A decision on color television by the 
Federal Communications Commission 
may come “shortly after Labor Day.” But 
last week the Columbia Broadcasting 
System indicated it couldn’t wait. CBS 
closed a deal with Remington Rand, Inc., 
business machine manufacturers, to man- 
ufacture color television equipment for 
use over closed circuits (TV cable), thus 
not requiring FCC approval. Chief users 
would be hospitals, department stores, in- 
dustrial plants, schools. 


dering hooves of the Lone Ranger’s 
great white horse, Silver, or even his 
roaring guns. Now comes an ingenious 
Chicago-made gadget (Silavox) with 
ear phone attachments. The speaker 
can be cut, and quiet obtained. 





Quotes 





I was always told that a man should 
never have anything to do with a woman 
smarter than he is, and here I’ve gone 
and married one.—Alben W. Barkley. 


The only visible result of the [Brus- 
sels and Atlantic] Pacts to date is a num- 
ber of committees. In a straight, fight be- 
tween tanks and committees, tanks are 
apt to win.—Robert Boothby, British 
Conservative leader. 


The University of Michigan plans 
to conduct classes by television, but what 
would it profit a man if he passed all the 
quizzes, but flunked the February pay- 
ment on the set?—William Vaughan, in 
the Kansas City Star. 


Why should a man who pushes a 
plow have 10 times the . . . strength be- 
neath the Capitol dome as the man who 
operates a trolley car or sells tooth- 
brushes?—Richard L. Neuberger, state 
senator, Oregon. 


The eleventh hour is here for 
business to speak for itself. Now and 
from now on, the men who run American 
business must devote as much—if not 
more—time and effort to the public rela- 
tions of their business as they spend on 
finance, production and distribution.— 
Harry E. Humphreys Jr., president, U. S. 
Rubber Co. 


We have had business as usual; we 
have had politics as usual, and the Chief 
Executive insists on having patronage as 
usual even during a war.—Sen. Alex- 


ander Wiley (R.-Wis.). 


It has always been my policy to be 
very careful in the selection of the men 
who sit on the Federal bench and I am 
very glad to have your endorsement of 
that policy.—President Truman, in a let- 
ter to Senator Wiley. 


While American boys are dying in 
Korean foxholes, Washington is continu- 
ing as the cocktail capital of the world. 
Certainly, it should be required to sober 
up now.—Mrs. D. Leigh Colvin, presi- 
dent, W. C. T. U. 


I believe if an all-out mobilization 
and preparation for war is announced, it 
will almost certainly lead to World War 
III.—Sen. Robert A. Taft (R.-Ohio). 


I have made rain, but very little 
that would not have fallen anyway.—Dr. 


Wallace E. Howell, rain-making expert 
hired by New York City. 


Penal servitude for excessive 
drinking is . . . tolerated only because 
Americans with ingenuity have not ap- 
plied the same brain power to the over- 
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drinking problem as they have to such 
other problems as how to sell soap or 
reduce tuberculosis——Donald Clemmer, 
director, Department of Corrections, 


Washington, D.C. 


Our Government, our people, the 
U.N. and the spokesmen of the free world 
should rally now. ...I do not know how 
much we will save, but at least we will 
save our consciences, our souls, and we 
may even have a chance to save human 
liberty —Gov. Thomas E. Dewey. 


If our forces in Korea are defeated, 
the... world will be thrown into another 
great war.—Dwight D. Eisenhower. 


I wish to say that I very much dis- 
agree with the policy of cramming the 
Congressional Record with waste paper 





Leo for Path. 


and trash simply to give weight to some 
view of a Senator, in an effort to bolster 
up his views.—Sen. Tom Connally (D.- 
po 


One of the things we have to be 
thankful for is that we don’t get as much 
Government as we pay for.—Charles F, 
Keitering, General Motors Corp. 


Aging was not destined to be the 
dreary liquidation we make of it. Not so 
with Bernard Baruch, more potent at 80 
in our political life than he ever was at 
an earlier age. Not so with John Dewey 
at 90, still our most agile-minded philos- 
opher.—Alvin Johnson, educator. 


I am still too busy to bother about 
happiness. I am partly dead, yet .partly 
learning and ‘growing. Life is worth my 
while; if it were not, I should end it.— 
George Bernard Shaw. 


I’m always hungry. I eat like a 
young boy. Certainly I’ve been on diets 
—but that was when I had gout. A man 
should learn self-control. I never have.— 


Bernard Baruch. 
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900 Openings for On 


Invest in the Economical 
Hotpoint Food Freezer 


you don’t have to “baby” your 
Hotpoint Food Freezer to save on 
its modest operating cost! Even with 
electricity at 3c a kilowatt-hour, you 
can open your freezer as many as 500 
times in a 70° room for only 3c. 


And with room for bushels of food 
—389 lb.—in this 11-cu.-ft. Hotpoint 
Freezer, you'll want to use it often! 
Three storage baskets—two wide 
enough for big cakes and pies—make 
selection quick, keep packages neat. 


The air-tight, pressure-tested 
steel cabinet has a smooth aluminum 


Everybody’s Pointing To 





interior—rustproof, sanitary, easy to 
clean. Four-side refrigeration, with 
the economical Thriftmaster Unit, 
rapidly freezes foods at zero, then 
maintains that temperature. Practical 


‘features include a special compart- 


ment for packaging materials and 
built-in key lock. 


Compare this Hotpoint Freezer— 
and you'll invest in lasting Hotpoint 
quality for what you'd spend on an 
ordinary freezer. Hotpoint Inc. (A 
General Electric Affiliate), 5600 W. 
Taylor St., Chicago 44, Illinois. 


Hotpoint “Super-Stor” 


Refrigerator 


Out in front with everything, it 
puts 72% of all storage space in 
finger-tip reach. Eight cold zones, in- 
cluding door shelves and butter bin. 
See it at your Hotpoint dealer’s soon. 


Quality Appliances 








RANGES - REFRIGERATORS - DISHWASHERS - FOOD FREEZERS - AUTOMATIC WASHERS 


DISPOSALLS@® - WATER HEATERS - CLOTHES DRYERS - ROTARY IROWERS - CABINETS 
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Pi n-Wc orms 


now can be 
beaten/ 


Modern, scientific Pin-Worm 
remedy perfected by famous 
Dr. D. Jayne & Son, spe- 
cialists in worm medicines for over 
100 years. 

To get rid of Pin-Worms, these ugly 
pests must be destroyed in the large 
intestine where they live and multiply. 
Jayne’s P-W Vermifuge does just this 
because of a scientific enleric coating 
that carries the tablets intact into the 
bowels. Then Jayne’s modern, medi- 
cally-approved ingredient kills Pin- 
Worms and relieves the tormenting, 
embarrassing rectal itch. 

So don’t take chances with this 
highly contagious condition. It can 
cause serious trouble and often spreads 
rapidly through entire families. At the 
first sign of Pin-Worms ask your drug- 
gist for Jayne's P-W and follow the 
simple directions, 


JAYNE'S(P'%!\for Pin Worms 
HELP WANTED 


PATHFINDER and FARM JOURNAL will 
employ several additional men and women 
in their subscription sales department. If you 
have a car, you may qualify for this pleasant, 
profitable work. No experience necessary. 
Write today, giving your qualifications. 


Address: Pathfinder 


Department KU-3, PATHFINDER Building, 
1323 “M” Street, N. W., Washington 5, D. 


NEW, DIFFERENT, EXCLUSIVE 


gel CHRISTMAS CARDS * 


50 WITH NAME IMPRINTED 


Pen -'n- Brush stupios 


Yours for selling only 100 
startling mew boxes. Other 
Profits with surprise items. 


WN Send postal card to- 
=m day for samples om 
free samples easy- 
(ah cards, stationery: 
napkins, It costs nothing to try. Write T TODAY 


BINOCULARS 


ae in Germany) 
ound lenses and center 
ve exact eye adjustment, 
_— ame. 8 mile 


CRITERION CO., DEPT. PFB 5 
438 Asylum St. Hartford 3, Conn. 













ing beauty. Overall size, height 30 
., width 18 in., thickness 8 in. Freight 
paid. Satisfaction guaranteed Free catalog. 


American Memorial Co.,Dept.A50,Atianta, Ga. 





Helps You Overcome 


FALSE TEETH 


Looseness and Worry 


No longer be annoyed or feel ill-at-ease be- 
cause of loose, wobbly false teeth. FAS- 
TEETH, an improved alkaline (non-acid) 
powder, ‘sprinkled on your plates holds them 
firmer so they feel more comfortable. Soothing 
and cooling to gums made sore by excessive 

acid mouth. Avoid embarrassment caused by 
loose plates. Get FASTEETH today at any 
drug store. 
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Books 





Minimax 


Life, it appears, is mainly a game of 
poker. That is to say the principles fol- 
lowed by successful poker players are 
applicable to most other situations, in- 
cluding war, diplomacy, politics and 
trade. Whether they also apply to love- 
making is something that John McDonald, 
an editor of Fortune and author of Strat- 
egy in Poker, Business and War (W. W. 
Norton; New York: $2.50), neglects to 
consider. 

McDonald’s argument is based upon 
a mathematical treatise, published in 1944 
by John von Neumann and Oskar Mor- 
genstern, called A Theory of Games and 
Economic Behavior. According to this, a 
sound poker player plays his hands ac- 
cording to a principle called “minimax,” 
meaning the best chance of gain con- 
formable with the law of probabilities. 
Thus he will follow a general strategy of 
betting high on strong hands and low on 
weak ones. 

The Bluff. But he also realizes that 
in the course of play his opponent will 
see through his strategy. Therefore he 
will vary his general strategical pattern 
by occasional bluffing—that is, by pre- 
tending his hand is weak when it is actu- 
ally strong, or vice versa. Only thus can 
he induce the opponent to meet or to raise 
his wager in the one case, or decline to 
bet in the other. 

Theoretically, according to von Neu- 
mann and Morgenstern, two poker players 
applying the principle of “minimax” 
against each other, should in the long run 
break even. 

When there are three or more play- 
ers the game becomes a little more com- 
plicated, but the principle remains the 
same. The element of “coalition” is intro- 
duced, which means, apparently, that the 
losers will combine against the winner to 


Poker strategy. Bluff and coalition are part of the game. 


force him back to a “rational,” or mathe- 
matically orthodox and consistent style of 
play. But when, as a result, some member 
of the coalition forges ahead, the coali- 
tion is dissolved and a new one formed 
against him. 

In the Market. The principle of 
“minimax” applies also, it seems, to the 
relationship of buyers and sellers, thus 
determining market values. In an econ- 
omy tending toward monopolism the ele- 
ment of “coalition” may take the form of 
a combination of buyers against sellers or 
of one seller and several buyers against 
other sellers, thus having the effect 
ascribed to the supposed “law of supply 
and demand,” which McDonald appears 
to regard as an illusion. 

In politics and diplomacy a confus- 
ing or illogical move—in other words a 
move that seems a departure from some 
settled pattern of policy—becomes the 
equivalent of defensive or offensive bluff- 
ing in poker. But in diplomacy, as in 
poker, persistent bluffing, or a manner of 
play predicated upon a maximum antici- 
pation of gain from every hand, is usually 
disastrous. 


Open Throttle 


Among modern English novelists, the 
trend is toward socio-political allegory. 
Animal Farm by the late George Orwell 
(Eric Blair) and The Vintage by An- 
thony West are examples. A new and re- 
markable illustration is Faster! Faster! 
by Patrick Blair (Viking; New York: 
$3). This is a fantasy about a railway 
train that is proceeding at ever-accelerat- 
ing speed to a destination unknown to 
either passengers or crew—until one of 
them discovers that it has been moving 
around a vast circular track. 

Life in the luxurious, air-conditioned 
cars in the forward section of the train is 
pleasant. But in the rear coaches, filled 
with the service crews and their families 
and policed by a multitude of petty offi- 
cials, conditions are harsh and congested. 
For speed, the number of stops has been 
progressively cut down. Many of those 
aboard are aware that sooner or later a 





Robert Osborn in ** 


Strategy in Poker, Business and War 


(SEE: Minimax) 
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wreck is inevitable. Just before the wreck 
the rebellious workers, having killed their 
ruards, manage to detach their cars from 
the rest of the train. 

After the crash a revolutionary gov- 
ernment is established among the sur- 
vivors, but quarrels and disorders soon 
break out. Gradually a new discipline is 
evolved, even harsher than before. A dic- 
tatorship and a new division of classes 
emerge, and everybody works to get what 
is left of the train into motion again. 

Obviously, Blair’s train is a symbol 
of modern technological civilization. The 
wreck is the disaster that must overtake 
any society when efficiency ceases to be a 
means to an end and becomes an end in 
itself. The symbolism is somewhat com- 
plicated by a love interest, possibly in- 
tended to represent the forgotten values 
of humanism—or possibly just to com- 
mend the novel to some movie producer. 


Readers’ Choice 


The Thousand Deaths of Mr. Small. 
By Gerald Kersh (Doubleday; New York: 
$3.50). Another of Kersh’s excursions 
into London low-life—the tale of a man 
doomed by his own character to lifelong 
agonies of frustration, and also of the 
parents who made him what he was. Told 
with a lively mixture of savage humor 
and contemptuous compassion. 

The Story of Ernie Pyle. By Lee G. 
Miller (Viking Press; New York: $3.95). 
A biography of the Indiana farm boy who 
became one of the greatest war corre- 
spondents. The author was Ernie Pyle’s 
devoted friend; but his effort to write ob- 
jectively and unemotionally too often re- 
sults in matter-of-fact dullness. 

The Married Look. By Robert Nathan 
(Knopf; New York: $2.50). A delicately 
sentimental novel about a middle-aged 
man who is trying to remember how his 
wife appeared when they were first mar- 
ried. 

The Judge Rode a Sorrel Horse. By 
Robbins Hunter (Dutton; New York: 
$3). A rather charming memoir of life in 
general and of the practice of law in par- 
ticular in rural Ohio in the latter half of 
the 19th century. Most of the anecdotes 
concern the author’s father, Judge Sam- 
uel McFadden Hunter. 

Switzerland: A Democratic Way of 
Life. By Andre Siegfried (Duell, Sloan 
& Pearce; New York: $3). The French 
academician, already famous for his stud- 
ies of the United States, Canada and 
Great Britain, undertakes to explain why 
Switzerland seems to the rest of Europe 
a marvelous survival of the dimly remem- 
bered world that existed before 1914. His 
book consists of economics, geopolitics 
and historical philosophy in about equal 
doses. Swiss unity, according to Sieg- 
fried, is an attitude developed through 
centuries of political resistance and jeal- 
ous preservation of local institutions. The 
country’s prosperity, he says, is based 
partly on technological efficiency, partly 
on the fact that the Swiss have long 
realized they are not in a position to 
compete in mass production, but can ex- 
cel in quality of workmanship. 
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A Question for Our Time 


Just how can wars be made to cease 


Korea gave us a taste of total war. 
We were totally unprepared. 
*. . « 
Message to the Russian people: The 
best yardstick for peace is the golden 
rule. 
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—Richard Wheeler 
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you CAN BE SURE..1F ITS 





Best way to get your ultra-violet is out under the sun. 
Next best way we want to tell you about. 
Everybody needs ultra-violet for health. Every- 

body likes ultra-violet for tan. Most everybody gets 

too little, particularly with winter coming on. 

Now it can be different, because our engineers 
have come up with a “wow” of an answer. 

It’s a new kind of sun lamp: Fluorescent. It’s 
it’s tubular; it bathes a wide area with cool, 


long; 


low-level but effective ultra-violet. It doesn’t cost 


too much to buy and it is very inexpensive to operate 
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CORPORATION 


Westinghouse 


because it doesn’t waste electricity making heat. 

Schoolrooms please note. Also offices, drafting 
rooms, factories, and homes, where, if you wish, 
you can mount this lamp for high-speed tanning. 

That’s our commercial, except this: You can buy 
this tube of sunshine right over the counter. Or, 
you may obtain more information from our Lamp 
Division in Bloomfield, New Jersey. 

. . . Also except this: It is one more example of 
the ingenious engineering inherent in our credo... 


You Can be SURE...If It’s Westinghouse. 
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